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Designing to Sell 


WESTERN UNION AND POSTAL TELEGRAPH ARE AMONG THE THOUSANDS 
OF LARGE CONCERNS USING MEYERCORD TRANSFERS FOR 
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that is low in cost. 
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Meyercord Transfers 
are the modern sub- Ay 
stitute for handpaint- 

ing. They are used by 
thousands of concerns, 
sometimes simply to iden- 
tify their branch stores or their 
dealers, more often to carry an adver- 
tising message at the - point-of-sale. 
Applied usually to windows and doors, 
Meyercord Signs may also be used on 
other surfaces such as mirrors, show- 
cases, woodpanels, in fact any smooth 
surface.. Meyercord Signs are made 
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in any size, any com- 
bination of colors. 
While costing . much 
less, they are more 
permanent, more color- 
ful than hand-painting. It 

you recognize the value of 
identifying your dealers, of advertising 
your product at the point-of-sale, 
write us for samples of our modern 
work, for suggestions as to how Meyer- 
cord Signs will be of definite benefit 
to your business. The Meyercord 
Co., 208 W. Washington St., Chicago. 
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Through the pages of 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


GARET GARRETT 
COMMANDS A 
NATIONAL AUDIENCE 


‘a 
Sculptor Betty Burroughs 


WHEN GARET GARRETT WRITES FOR THE POST 


from all over the country come letters to the editors. 
Letters from business men, statesmen, investors— 
thousands of letters such as these: 


“Garrett is positively the best teacher of economics in 
America—it’s truly a public service to print his articles.” 
* * 

“No article which has appeared in the Post in the past 
ten years, in my opinion, has created such a sensation 
as the article on inflation in last week’s issue by Garet 
Garrett. It is bound to have a profound effect on the 
economic situation in this country.” 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 


authorizes the publication of this statement: 


“When we started to tell the world about Goodyear 
Tires 32 years ago, we turned to the foremost Ameri- 
can magazine, The Saturday Evening Post. We have 
never deviated from our policy of giving the Post first 
place in our magazine advertising. And year by year 
the results have proved that our faith in the Post is 
well placed!” 


GOODYEAR TIRES 
COMMAND A 
NATIONAL MARKET 


HEN another article by 

Garet Garrett appears in the 
Post, men and women the country 
over talk to each other about it. 
Business men read and ponder. 
His penetrating analysis of cur- 
rent business gives them a new 
rip on their own problems. His 
insight in reporting the portents 


of politics helps to mold American 
opinion— because so many influ- 


‘ential citizens read the Post. 


And Goodyear advertising in 
that same magazine commands 
the same attention. 

The first Goodyear advertise- 
ment appeared in the Postin 1901, 
when tires at best were none too 


dependable, when few car owners 
knew Goodyears. 

Today Goodyear fame is world- 
wide, Goodyear sales are outstand- 
ing. And Goodyear is quick to 
credit a substantial part of its 
success to ils constant appearance 
with leaders in every line in wv 
The Saturday Evening Post. ¢& 


THE POWER THAT BRINGS NATIONAL REPUTATION TO AUTHORS AND LIFE TO THEIR CHARACTERS IS 
THE SAME POWER THAT GIVES NATIONAL REPUTATION TO ADVERTISERS AND LIFE TO THEIR TRADE 


THE SATURDA Y EVENING POST 


AMERICAN INSTITUTION’ 


The Human Side 


Motorcycles in Harness 


The Indian Motorcycle Company has the Six Stern Brothers as 
dealers in New York—and probably wishes it had six times six 
more such unusual families in its distribution organization. 


Celebrating their twentieth year in business, the Six Stern 
Brothers have not only done a real sales job for Indian, but they 
have developed a new sales plan which has been so productive 
it's to be extended to other cities. 


During their entire business life of twenty years as a family 
firm, the Stern Brothers have been dealers for Indian. During 
that time they have grown, under the presidency of Brother Julius, 
to be Indian's strongest outlet, with a showroom and service force 
headquarters on upper First Avenue in Manhattan. 


As with almost everyone else, depression nicked their sales. 
Then came an idea, and history would like to report that it 
dawned on each of the brothers at the same time. But ideas don't 
mean dollars unless someone works them out, so Brothers Rudolph 
and Joseph were elected, in family council, to sell the idea to 
department stores in the City. 


In about a year’s time, these two selling Sterns have accumulated 
45 clients, including Woolworth’s, Bloomingdale’s, Abraham and 
Straus, New York Daily News, and Horton’s Brewery. 


The product they sold? The most logical in the world for a 
motorcycle dealer to sell: a delivery service via motorcycle, by 
week, month or year, renting not only the fully equipped motor- 
cycle delivery car, but a uniformed driver and uniformed rider, 
both on the Stern payroll and under Stern management. 


To the Six Stern Brothers, Julius, Albert, Rudolph, Eugene, 
Joseph, and Ernest, this side line business has brought daily profits; 
to Indian, the sale of 57 machines in a year's time, with promise 
of greater growth. 


Paul Revere Reaches Syracuse 


It took Paul Revere a long time, but he has finally ridden from 
Boston and reached Syracuse, New York. If you are up late in 
that city you may see him as often as three times 
a month, dashing about after midnight, going from 
gas station to night lunch room to produce markets 
to power houses, and aboard busses and street cars. 


And you'll also discover he is not the only 
Revere riding in Syracuse that night. And if you 
talk to him you will probably come away owning 
a life insurance policy from the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. And when you come out from 
under the selling influence of this Revere and ex- 
amine the application;as you are safely tucked in 
bed, you will find it: imprinted with the name of 
W. L. Boyce, agency manager for Equitable in 
Syracuse. ' 


If this piques your curiosity as it did ours, you will return the 
call on Boyce and ask how it all started. Here’s what he told us: 


“While working expecially late one night, I stopped ini to sce 
a garage man about 1:30 in the morning and found him absurdly 
easy to sell. I asked him how much life insurance he had and 
learned that he had one small policy which he had bought some- 
time previously, but that he had not been solicited for life insur- 
ance for a long time because he was on night duty. This gave 
me the idea that there might be a lot of other people in his 
position. I persuaded my men to try ‘All Night’ selling as an 
experiment. To add to the novelty, we decided to call it ‘Paul 
Revere’s Ride,’ to start at 2:00 A. M., and to solicit until seven 
in the morning. 


“Being the originator of the idea, naturally it fell upon me to 
set the pace, and I secured 22 applications between midnight and 
seven o'clock on the first ‘ride.’ 


“The drive ended with a breakfast, and we found then that 
practically every man in the agency had secured at least one 
application. 


“There are many people who, because of the fact that they work 
at nights, never have an opportunity to buy—and yet they are as 
willing and anxious to do so as are day workers. 


“This plan has been so successful with us that we have such 
a drive monthly. Sometimes it lasts from morning to midnight, 
and at other times from midnight to morning. Each drive closes 
with a meeting at which the men report business closed and 
recognition is given to the outstanding ‘rider.’ 


‘My men are very enthusiastic about these Paul Reveres, and 
have been known to put on three a month of their own volition.” 


The italics in the above statement are ours. We emphasize 
them because they suggest a sales opportunity to many lines of 
business. Add other industries to the night markets: all ter- 
minals, water-front haulage businesses, night elevator attendants 
and watchmen and operating staffs of buildings, and power houses 
of industrial plants. Add also the whole structure of employes 
in theatres, front and backstage. But perhaps you'd like to make 
a list of your own. 


“The People’ Vote for Frankness 


What does the Roosevelt regime mean in terms of salesmanship 
and advertising? Two significant surveys completed within the 
fortnight indicate that the people are behind the President more 
wholeheartedly than they have backed any leader in a generation, 
not only because they want a political new deal, but almost be- 
cause they intend to insist on a new deal with respect to finance, 
and to selling and advertising. 


The first survey, conducted by J. David Houser and Associates 
for the Gimbel stores, shows the reactions of 40,000 individual 
housewives in New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Milwaukee. 
The other survey, made by Cowan & Dengler, New York adver- 
tising agency, was nation-wide in its scope and secured the 
thoughtful opinions of 200 men who are in close contact with 
literally millions of people. These men were, in 
the main, newspaper, magazine and farm papet 
editors, business men, college heads and school 
superintendents. Their findings about President 
Roosevelt individually coincided exactly with the 
Houser-Gimbel survey. Not a@ single letter crit- 
icized the President personally. There was certain 
opposition to particular measures, but even this 
was comparatively slight. Farm papers and news- 
papers in the agricultural sections believe the vast 
majority of farmers are with him. City news- 
papers report the storm of protest that critical 
editors bring. 


And all of those who attempt to analyze the 
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A. meet the 
ORTONS | 


MR. MANUFACTURER—You know the 
Mortons .. . Tom about 39... Mary 
around 37... Betty a blooming 16 
. . » Junior a fresh 10 or so. A typ'<ai 
AMERICAN family. Less income than 
before—but still enough to do nicely, 
thank you. 


The kids will get a college education. 
There’s a car, of course—in good condi- 
tion. They go to the theatres, movies; 
give parties. But why go on—of course, 
you know the Mortons, Mr. Manufac- 
turer. Indeed, you should know them 
better than anybody else—they’ve been 
the backbone of business these lean 
years of the depression. 


What of your business? What of its 


backbone? Has it been sort of spine- 
less recently? Perhaps you’ve been 
taking the Mortons for granted. DON’T! 
The bread and butter of today’s busi- 
ness is coming from the Mortons and 
the thousands of typical AMERICAN 
families that read the Chicago American. 


If you’re not knocking constantly at the 
doors of the 450,000 families who read 
the American nightly, you can’t expect 
to get your share of this vital, big-vol- 
ume business. A few light taps won’t 
do—the Mortons are busy people. Every 
day, every hour, every minute they’re 
buying something. Only a steady sched- 
ule in the Chicago American can open 


the doors for you to this, the largest 


active market in Chicago. 


CHICAGO AMERICAN 


- + + gives 450,000 families Buying Ideas 


National Representatives: Rodney E. Boone Organization 
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tremendous enthusiasm which the people have for Roosevelt, 
mention his frankness as one of the reasons. Disgust with greed, 
cant, and overstatement was evident in the replies from all sec- 
tions. And what does this all mean in terms of modern mar- 
keting? It means that the Insulls and the Kruegers and the 
“100 Million Guinea Pigs’ have made people cynical. They feel 
that they have been fooled and exploited about long enough, and 
they seem to be waiting for someone to come along who will 
present his commercial products to them with the same candor 
which has characterized the National Administration. Many of 
the letters contain direct references to salesmanship and to ad- 
vertising which should be valuable to those who think it worth 
while to study lines of least resistance in merchandising their 
products. Here are excerpts from some of the letters: 


‘My personal opinion is that advertisers have gone mad in the 
things they ask the public to believe of their products. I do not 
see how there can be any result other than to weaken the con- 
fidence in advertising itself and thus lessen its value,’ says the 
editor of a well-known New England newspaper. 


And the editor of a prominent Midwest newspaper says, “Be- 
cause high-pressure salesmanship and advertising, bunk and 
ballyhoo, are identified in the public mind with the business 
methods that the public holds responsible for much of our trouble, 
there is much resentment (against these methods of selling). / 
think that the secret of Mr. Roosevelt's hold lies in the fact that 
he succeeds in conveying an impression of frankness. Business 
men, financiers, salesmen and advertisers—and editors—who could 
succeed in doing the same thing ought to be able to perform a 
great service for this country just now” (and for themselves). 


“I should say that the pep talk, rah-rah type of business psy- 
chology is going into eclipse,” says another Midwest editor. 


While from the South comes the frank judgment, “The public 
has just about all moved to the State of Missouri, and has to be 
shown. The average person has so much clearer a conception of 
the value of a dollar that he cannot be separated from it by the 
usual facile appeal to prejudice. The merit of a product, the 
worth of the institution back of the product, the feeling of the 
need rather than the creation of a needless want, surely these are 
all factors which are entering into the sales technique which is 
successful today.” 


The editor of a national magazine exhibits sympathetic undet- 
standing of the seller's problem. ‘The past year has been pretty 
much of a nightmare for all of us,” he says. “I can quite under- 
stand the advertiser's hysterical point of view in wanting to scream 
his wares just a little louder than his neighbor does. But it is 
also my sincere belief that it has been a short-sighted policy, and 
in so doing many have lost the confidence of substantial, sensible 
Americans. A still small voice would be absolutely startling after 
the hullabaloo we have had. There is no need here to go into the 
ridiculous extremes advertising copy has gone in for these past 
few years. They insult one’s intelligence, fling obviously dis- 
honest testimonials in one's face, and coliectively have done move 
harm to advertising than can be undone in twice as many years. 


“Like most Americans, I believe, I admire good salesmanship. 
I like to ‘be taken in’ providing I have been given some sound 
reasons to justify my own extravagances. But the sort of selling 
we have seen on the printed pages is no more selling than the 
old slap-on-the-back and cigar type of selling.” 


A college dean in the Far West says that a prominent fraternity 
man in his college tells him that certain types of ballyhoo ads 
furnish the basis for most of the wise cracks in his house. “Many 
consider ads of this type as an insult to the intelligence; they think 
such ads must be aimed at morons, or people of the Caspat 
Milquetoast type. High pressure salesmanship they resent as being 
unfair and dishonest. Students approve heartily in this connec- 
tion of the president’s doctrine of caveat venditor.’’ 


The editor of a college paper leaves a valuable thought: he 
says that the conspicuous success of some exaggerated campaigns 
might mean that the country is not ready for a new deal in adver- 
tising and selling. Certainly this would be true if all honest 
advertising were dull advertising. But, he argues, ingenuity and 
showmanship have so far never been applied to honesty so as to 
give a fair chance to sincere, direct appeal. 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending January 15, 1934: 


The President estimates 

that 11 billion dollars 

wi ave to be charge 

The Cost of ‘ii » be charged 
R . up as the cost of Recov- 
ery. Recovery effort as 

ecovery planned will cost about 


16.5 billions, of which 
about 5.5 billions are returnable to the RFC. 


e @ e For the World War the Government spent 
31 billion dollars in 1918 and 1919, and the interest on 
that debt and payments to veterans since then brings the 
total to 41 billions. In addition we loaned nine billion 
dollars to our allies, and everyone knows how little of 
that has been returned. 


e@ @ e The War money was spent for destructive 
purposes; miuch of the present money is being spent for 
constructive and lasting benefits. If we get Recovery and 
if the benefits are lasting, the price we have to pay will 
seem trifling when measured by a long-term perspective. 


e @ e Sumner H. Slichter, in a paper prepared for 
the American Economic Association, said, “If the pro- 
gram works, it may be regarded as practically costless, for 
it will more than pay for itself by increasing production 
and employment.” 


e e@ e From a wide variety of sources—reports from 
our correspondents, letters from subscribers, statistical re- 
ports, Washington advices—we are inclined to think that 
business developments during the first quarter of the year 
will be encouraging. Early indications show that in 
January there will be less than a normal letdown from 
December, and that February and March will see a 
steadily rising volume of business, especially since CWA 
| TWA expenditures will reach at least a temporary 
peak during those months. Considerable doubt exists as 
to whether the Government can spend one billion dollars 
a month during the first half of this year, as allocated by 
the President's budget figures. It is more likely that each 
month will show a steady stepping-up of expenditures 
rather than an even flow. 


@ @ e@ The President seems to be making it clear that 
his policy is not headed toward the abolition of private 


Dividends are likely to show tremendous increases during 
the first half of this year, and improved business conditions are 
only one of the factors which will produce the flow. In all proba- 
bility Congress will place a very high tax on corporate surpluses 
and the big companies with far more money in their treasuries 
than they need for current operations are likely to pass this out to 
their stockholders instead of turning it over to Washington. This 
will put money in circulation quickly, and should speed up retail 
sales, especially of luxury items. 


profits, but merely the curbing of excessive profits. In 
his message to Congress, he said, ‘Industry is organizing 
itself with a greater understanding that reasonable profits 
can be earned. We shall in the process of recovery seek 
to move as rapidly as possible from direct relief to 
publicly supported works and from that to the rapid 
restoration of private employment.” This should be very 
reassuring to private industry. 


e e e Furthermore, many indications in Washington 
point to a swing toward cooperation with business rather 
than Government compulsion. Compulsion may have been 
necessary during the emergency period; now the plan 
seems to be to woo business into cooperation. 


According to the 
Irving Fisher In- 
dex, the old year 
ended with the 
best relative to normal business conditions index for any 
month since August. The uncorrected figure was at the 
highest level of the year 1933, but when compared with 
normal, the index was down 47.7 per cent. In November 
it was down 52.2 per cent. 


State of Business 


@ @ e The first week of the New Year found most 
of the important indices registering gains over the like 
period of the preceding year—the first January in which 
this has been true since 1929. 


e e@ e The sign posts along the road are marked 
currently as follows: 


Construction: According to F, W. Dodge & Company 
figures, contracts for construction projects in the first half 
of December were 50 per cent greater than the total re- 
ported for the entire month of December, 1932, and they 
were 70 per cent ahead of the first half period of Novem- 
ber, 1933. Gains were shown in both private and public 
construction. 


Freight Loadings: For the week ending December 30, 
loadings were 72 per cent of the fifteen-year average—the 
highest figure reached during the year 1933. 


Electric Power: Production for the December 30 week 


was 8.8 per cent over the corresponding 1932 period. 
The previous week showed a gain of 6.6 per cent. The 
central industrial region showed the greatest gain. 


Steel Production: Ingot production for the first week 
of the new year was slightly over 30 per cent—a mod- 
erate decline from late December, but a smaller recession 
than was anticipated. 


Retail Trade: Federal Reserve figures for December de- 
partment store business show a 12 per cent increase over 
last year. Sales of Sears, Roebuck Company, for example, 
in the month of December were 27.2 per cent above a year 
ago. 

Commodity Prices: The Irving Fisher All-Commodity 
Wholesale Index of January 8 stood at 72.0 per cent of 
the 1926 normal, a figure which was but 0.2 per cent 
below the high point reached in October. 


Bank Debits: For the week ending January 3, debits 
were 47 per cent above the preceding week, and for the 
month of December the gain over last year was 3.6 per cent. 


Business Failures: December insolvencies, according to 
Dun & Bradstreet, were 1,132, which is a figure less than 
half the corresponding 1932 figure of 2,469. For the 
year to date the number of business failures was 20,307 
—and we have to go back to the year 1923 to find a 
figure as small. 


The makers of elec- 
trical appliances sold 
last year 739 million 
units, which com- 
pares very favorably 
with 665 million in 
1932, 693 million 


Looking at the 
Sales Map 


in 1931, and 719 million in 1930. 


e@ @ e The Electric Refrigeration Bureau reports 
that their sales of household models for the first eleven 
months were 133.6 per cent of quota. States in the 
cotton belt made the best comparative showing. 


@ @ e The New York Times says that the influx of 
buyers last week set a four-year record; the increase was 35 
per cent over last year. 


@ @ e The Royal Typewriter Company closed Decem- 
ber with the biggest monthly business in its history. 


e@ @ e Fall sales of the National Cash Register Com- 
pany were greater than for any period since early 1931, 
and Repeal has been a tremendous boon for this company 
One order for 200 ‘Type 2000” cash registers from the 
Pennsylvania State Liquor Commission amounted to ap- 
proximately $150,000. 


@ e@ e According to a special survey made by the Ross 
Federal Service of business conditions in 51 Illinois and 
11 Indiana cities, CWA activities are playing a tremen- 
dously important part in recovery. In nearly every city 
any decreases in factory employment were absorbed by 
CWA. A marked improvement in retail business was 
reported in nearly every city. 


@ @ e Brookmire Economic Service has made an es- 
timate of percentage increases in retail trade for the period 
January-June, 1934, in relation to the same period of 
1933, by sections, basing the change on probable increases 
in income: New England, +32; Eastern Manufacturing, 
+32; Central Manufacturing, +37; West Central Agri- 
cultural, +29; Southeast Agricultural, +43; Southwest 


Agricultural, +33; Rocky Mountain, +23; Pacific Coast, 
+35. 


e@ @ e Brookmire has compiled a list of city payroll 
increases—mostly November, compared with the same 
month a year ago—which shows some tremendous in- 
creases. For example, Akron, 135 per cent; Baltimore, 
143; Chicago, 136; Fall River, 176; Lynn, 198; Mil- 
waukee, 157; Newark, 137; Peoria, 179; Philadelphia, 
134; Pittsburgh, 156; Buffalo, 121; Syracuse, 124; 
Toledo, 157; Trenton, 151; Worcester, 173. 


@ @ e Orders placed at the Boston Shoe Show last 
week are sufficient to keep New England’s shoe factories 
operating at full capacity for the next two months. 


e@ @ e General Motors sales to consumers in the 
United States totaled 755,778 cars in 1933, compared 
with 510,000 in 1932, or an increase of 48 per cent... . 
Chrysler produced and shipped 448,697 units, which was 
slightly greater than their previous peak of 448,255 units in 
1929. 


@ @ e Orders received by the General Electric Com- 
pany last year jumped 17 per cent over the previous year 
and the orders in the last quarter increased 39 per cent. 


@ @ e Hotel restaurant sales in cities where liquor 
was legalized during December showed a big upturn, 
with Chicago business jumping 62 per cent over last year, 
New York 36 per cent, and Washington 25. Room sales 
in the nation’s largest cities likewise showed large gains 
in December. 


William Allen 
White of the Em- 
poria, Kansas, 
Gazette, says there is 
just one criticism of 


Does Roosevelt 
Mean It? our President — he 
doesn’t speak Por- 


tuguese, and this is handicapping him seriously. “In his 
inaugural address he said in plain, blunt English that he 
intended to establish a dollar with a gold exchange value 
which would be stable in purchasing power. This should 
have been simple enough for anyone to understand, but 
the old hard money deflationists didn’t want to follow. 
On numerous occasions since then he has amplified it 
repeatedly. He has said that he intends to restore the 
1926 price level. He has said it simply. He has said it 
tactfully. He has said it clearly. He has said it forcibly. 
He has said it again and again, but always he has said 
it in English, and always the die-hard deflationists have 
chosen to misunderstand and misinterpret him. So, maybe 
if he would say it just once more in Portuguese, they 
might come to believe that he means exactly what he 
says. 


@ @ e@ In line with the President’s promise to elimi- 
nate certain forms of taxation after Repeal, the special 
Federal dividend tax at 5 per cent was removed the 
first of the year, and it was celebrated the following day 
by 12 large companies whose directors either increased 
dividends, authorized extra disbursements, or resumed 
payments after lapses ranging up to three years. 


@ @ e@ The present session of Congress is likely to 
witness another battle for a Federal Sales Tax. Those 
industries which are hit by the various excise and other 
special sales taxes are clamoring for a change and the 
lack of uniformity in state sales taxes is confusing. 


Who's Now 
Who 


He Shoots the Works: He might have played safe in 
1934 with only incidental improvements on his line of 
cars which, in 33, captured a quarter of the year’s new 
car sales. Or he might have confined radical changes to 
his lowest-volume car, the De Soto, by way of experi- 
ment. But Walter P. Chrysler is a gambler. When he 
thinks he’s right, he’s no frail fellow. Result: the radical 
“airflow” design is applied to both the De Soto and 
Chrysler lines and it represents one of the most startling 
of design changes in motordom. The tool makers’ strike 
made it necessary to build the auto show models by hand, 
and each body alone cost $12,000. At a Detroit invitation 
pre-view ten days before the New York show, sixty men 
insisted on signing orders for the new models even though 
prices had not been fixed. With Chrysler is his chief 
engineer, Fred A. Zeder. 


King of Kings: Samuel 
Rosoff (right), subway 
builder and bus operator, 
has obtained control of 


ha: instituted a new re- 
gime there. A nation-wide 
advertising campaign will 
elp to revive King’s 
sales. 
Photo by Wide World 


Prestige-Builder: After six years as assistant director of 
Fisher Body advertising, W. S. McLean (right) now 
takes full charge of advertising for the company. H. J. 
C. Henderson resigned the post to enter the publication 
field. Coming to Fisher from the Ford Motor Company 
of Boston, where he was in charge of Lincoln car mer- 
chandising in New England, McLean has been energetic 
in stirring up publicity to augment paid advertising. 


Whalen Joins Schenley: A significant move in the po- 
litical chess board of the liquor industry is the appoint- 
ment of Grover Whalen (left) as Chairman of the Board 
of Schenley Distillers Corporation, by Lehman Brothers. 
Politics has played a bigger part in Mr. Whalen’s career 
than merchandising. After some years as secretary to 
Mayor John F. Hylan of New York and as a city com- 
missioner, Whalen joined the John Wanamaker depart- 
ment store in 1924 as general manager. Under Jimmy 
Walker, as official receptionist for New York, he was 
continuously seen in the press surrounded by celebrities, 
gardenias, silk hats and ticker tape. Last week General 
Johnson received his resignation as deputy administrator 
of the NRA in New York, (Photo by Wide World) 


Rug Man Rises: Victor 
Bowman (left), now gen- 
eral sales manager for 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, 
will work in New York 
City as a team-mate to 
James D. I. Husband, gen- 
eral merchandising man- 
ager, who continues at 
the mills in Amsterdam. 
Bowman has been en.- 
gaged in sales-building 
for Mohawk since 1928, 
when he left W. & J. 
Sloane at the time the 
firm severed relations 
with Mohawk as selling 
agents. Previously he 
was with Dennison Manu- 
facturing Company and 
Pacific Mills, in both 
cases as manager of sales. 
Photo by Blackstone Studios 


Leading Grocery 
Store Brands in 10 
Major Markets 


The second of a series of market investi- 
gations in important trading areas made 
exclusively for Sales Management by the 
Ross Federal Service, Inc., New York. 


HIS survey of the standings of 

grocery brands follows the same 

general design as the drug sur- 

vey printed in our issue of 
January 1, but is confined to the East 
and Middlewest. 

In the 10 cities Ross investigators 
secured complete interviews with a 
minimum of 50 grocers in each city. 
Approximately 84 per cent of these 
were independently owned stores or 
local chains, and 16 per cent were 
sectional or national chains. Classified 
as to the type of neighborhood served, 
15 per cent were poor, 71 per cent 
middle-class, and 14 per cent were 
wealthy. The interviews were made 
during the 10 days from December 20 
to January 1. 

That stiff competition exists in the 
grocery field is seen by the fact that 
340 different brands were sufficiently 
strong to be mentioned either as lead- 
ing sellers or as brands increasing 
most rapidly—or an average of 34 in 
the ten classes of products surveyed. 

As was the case with druggists, the 
grocers were positive as to the name 
of leading brands, and in most cases 
were equally sure of the brand in- 
creasing most rapidly—whether it was 
the same brand as the leader or an- 
other one. Whereas many druggists 
showed considerable uncertainty as to 
the reasons which accounted for the 
increases in certain brands, grocers on 
the whole were much more positive in 
their statements, although it is obvi- 
ously true that their impressions were 
not always accurate. 

In the drug survey, price reduction 
led as a reason, followed by radio. 
In grocery stores price reduction was 
not a big factor and ranked fifth in 
total influences. Newspapers were first 
with a lead of 13 per cent over mag- 


azines, and the two forms of media 
together accounted for 47.5 per cent 
of all reasons given. 

Newspapers were rated strongest in 
washing soaps and breakfast foods, 
weakest in cleansers and tomato juice ; 
magazines were strongest in soaps and 
breakfast foods, weakest in coffee and 
tea; radio was strongest in coffee, 
weakest in tomato juice; car cards and 
outdoor received their highest ranking 
in the soap classification; window and 
counter displays were relatively strong 
in all classifications, but received the 
biggest play in coffees, teas and evap- 
orated milk, while they were weakest 
in flour and cake flour. Price reduc- 
tions were most apparent in the coffee 
classification, and least important in 
cake flour; special deals showed up 
most prominently in coffee and wash- 
ing soaps. 


There were relatively few products 
—not more than two or three in each 
classification — which were strong 
enough to receive mention in each of 
the ten cities. The reasons for 
strength in one city and weakness in 
another are complex—sectional and 
local brand competition, varying de- 
grees of advertising push, consumer 
tastes, weakness or strength of sales 
representatives—and the result makes 
for a spotty territorial showing on 
most products. New York, for ex- 
ample, was almost overwhelmingly for 
Maxwell House coffee, with Chase & 
Sanborn well down the list—but in 
Chicago the tables were turned. Max- 
well House was second to Folger in 
Des Moines, but in Kansas City it did 
not receive a single mention as the 
leading brand. Ivory soap was almost 
a leader in Boston, but it was scarcely 
mentioned in cities in the Middlewest. 

Cities also showed their peculiari- 
ties. The three Ross investigators who 
made the Philadelphia calls found that 
grocers there were more sold on win- 
dow displays than the grocers in any 
other city. Dealers in Chicago and 
Kansas City voted for newspapers in 
nine out of the ten classes; in Cleve- 
land, in eight. 

The table shows the five leading 
brands in each class of product in each 
city, and the five brands on which 
sales increased most rapidly during the 
last three months. This increase is 
not necessarily an increase in units or 
dollar sales, but shows the shifting 
relationship between brands. In other 
words, brand A is the leading seller, 
and brand E might be in fifth place 
in the votes for leading brand, but if 
its sales during the last three months 
represent a rapidly increasing percent- 

(Continued on page 62) 


Stores—by type of ownership and 
neighborhoods covered—are classified 
on a percentage basis. 

The first column under each city 
contains the brand ranking in answer 
to the question, “What brand leads 
in sales?’’; the second column answers 
“What brand’s sales have increased 
most rapidly in the last three 
months?”  [Editors’ note: The in- 
crease does not necessarily indicate 
larger unit sales, but refers specifically 
to changes in the relative ranking of 
the various brands in stock.} 

The reasons assigned by grocers for 
the increases are keyed as follows: 

1—Newspaper advertising 

2—Magazine advertising 
3—Outdoor advertising 

4—Car card advertising 

5—Radio advertising 

6—Window and counter displays 

7—Price reductions 


Explanation of Facing Summary Table 


8—Special deals 

9—Miscellaneous, including pre- 
miums, coupons, sampling, 
“dealer pushes.” 

Abbreviations used include: Am. 
Fam., American Family; B. Cheer, 
Breakfast Cheer; Beach., Beechnut; 
Ceres, Ceresota; Cert’ty, Certainty; 
Cinder., Cinderella; Col., Columbia; 
Cool S., Cool Spring; Eat M., Eat- 
more; Ev. D’y, Every Day; Gol. W., 
Golden Wedding; Jack S., Jack Spratt ; 
Jen. W., Jenny Wren; Kit. Kli., 
Kitchen Klenzer; L. H., Light House; 
Mardi, Mardi Gras; Mon., Monarch; 
Morn. G., Morning Glory; Pickw., 
Pickwick; Prem., Premier; Priv., Pri- . 
vate; Richel, Richelieu; Rok’ch, 
Rokeach; S. Silk, Soft as Silk; Sunb., 
Sunbrite; Town C., Town Crier; 
Weid., Weidemann; W>. Hou., White 
House; Wh’ies, Wheaties; Whi. Ro., 
White Rose; Wh’na, Wheatena. 
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NE of my closest friends and I were dis- 
cussing ‘“‘self-pity’” the other evening. 
He offered a suggestion which is worth 
passing on. 

He said that just before he dropped off to sleep 
on those nights when the outlook seemed particu- 
larly drab he called into consciousness the picture 
of a man he admired tremendously. 

The first scene of his “picture” was laid in a 
crossroads store in the Middle West. It was a 
tense scene with a tragic climax, as this man, then 
twenty-two years of age and a partner in the store, 
had learned for the first time that failure is easier 
to achieve than success. It was a bitter lesson, 
punctuated with a sheriff's sign on the door and 
the realization that he had lost every penny of his 
savings which had taken him seven years to ac- 
cumulate. It carried the poignant grief and dis- 
appointment of early youth as the young man 
realized that his first venture was over and that 
he must take up his old struggle against privation 
and hardship all over again. 

The scene then shifted to the young man’s 
second partnership. After two years of struggle 
to accumulate another stake, he tried again. Cer- 
tainly this undertaking must succeed! 

But he failed again! His new partner drank 
up all the profits within two years. They were 
forced to sell their store. Not only did this 
young business man see his savings swept away 
the second time, but he faced the immediate pos- 
sibility of assuming an indebtedness which he 
knew would crush him. In desperation the part- 
ners agreed to terms of sale that proved dis- 
astrous. At the end of the year the purchaser 
failed to make one payment, sold the entire stock 
of merchandise, gathered up the receipts and took 
French leave. Then his partner died, forcing the 
young man to shoulder the debts of both. 

After the second failure in the mercantile busi- 
ness a close friend then came to his rescue and 
offered him a job as surveyor. In order to accept 
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he was forced to borrow a small stake to buy a 
set of instruments and a horse. But he never took 
the job. One of his creditors levied on the in- 
struments and horse and took them for debt. 

As trouble often follows “not as single spies, 
but in battalions,” life then dealt him the most 
crushing blow of his career a body blow 
to the heart from which his spirit never recovered. 
His first and only enduring love suddenly died 
and, as he afterward said, his heart followed her 
to the grave. 

The blow was too much. He went down .. . 
to the verge of insanity. “At this period of my 
life I never dared to carry a pocket knife,’ he 
wrote long afterward. Within a year he had 
broken so completely that he had to be removed 
to his parents’ home three hundred miles away 
and nursed back to mental health. 

Ten years later the sun broke through the 
clouds for a brief hour. Believing that this 
“failure” might succeed in politics, some of his 
close friends managed to secure his election to 
Congress. But the ray of hope was short-lived. 
Again he failed. His constituents refused to re- 
turn him to Washington after he had worried 
through two short sessions. 

Nine years later those who had known and re- 
spected this man of high principles determined 
again to help him. They forced a political situa- 
tion which placed him in direct line for nomina- 
tion to the United States Senate. Until one hour 
before the state nominating convention the entire 
electorate had conceded his victory. But at the 
last moment a split developed in the party lines 
and he was forced to step aside and yield the 
office to a friendly opponent. Again failure! 

Two years later he made one more attempt to 
attain the senatorship, meeting the state's most 
popular candidate in a series of open-air debates 
on the question of the hour. 

Again he was overwhelmingly defeated. 

But the unseen forces of circumstance some- 
times move to meet the great issue of a human 
life with certain if disheartening deliberation. 

Two years after this last and disastrous defeat 
a glorious destiny compensated ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN for his years of heartache, disappoint- 
ment and apparent failure with one magnificent 
geoke... . . 

HE WAS ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Reprints of this page are available at three cents each, remittance with order. 
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George Hill, Angeling 
the Opera, Finds an 
Advertising ““Natural” 


A. ROLFE moved his plump 

arms a bit more briskly 
B. when George Washington 

Hill gave the word, and even 
His Exaggerated Highness Jack Pearl, 
the Baron Munchausen, may have 
stretched a lie or two to please the 
president of the American Tobacco 
Company. But Mr. Hill is playing 
second fiddle now, and reveling in it. 
For he has found his new advertising 
“natural.” 

First fiddle, as far as the produc- 
tions are concerned, is being played 
by Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general man- 
ager these 26 years of Metropolitan 
Opera Association. Generally speak- 
ing, Mr. Hill merely broadcasts, on 
behalf: of Lucky Strike cigarettes, what 
“Gatti” happens to offer on Saturday 
afternoons. Mr. Hill took the ponder- 
ous “Tristan und Isolde” with the 
same equanimity as, the Saturday be- 
fore, he had taken the melodious 
“Mignon.” He is that glad of the 
opportunity to spend more money 
than he has ever spent in radio in a 
three months’ period, to broadcast over 
both the NBC Red and Blue networks 
complete productions of the Metro- 
politan. If anyone ever entertained 
a doubt that Lucky Strikes, in addi- 
tion to being the  fastest-selling 
cigarettes, are also of high quality, 
that doubt, thinks Mr. Hill, has been 
dissipated now. 

For two years Mr. Hill has been 
wanting to “do” the Metropolitan. 
But he was too astute a showman, and 
a business man, merely to want it for 
vanity’s sake. Specific sales needs 
must be met by specific and well-aimed 
promotional measures. When he first 
became radio’s biggest advertiser, with 
an expenditure for time alone of 
$1,800,000 a year, it was because he 
had a strenuous mass-selling job to 
do. Lucky Strike, by dint of the 
largest mewspaper advertising pro- 
gtam, and “Reach for a Lucky” . 
appeals, had recently passed Camel in 
sales, but was not far ahead of either 
Camel or Chesterfield. The Lucky 


Strike radio programs then were in- 
tended to sway a larger share of this 
mass market. 

Mr. Hill’s alternately “spirited and 
dreamy’? music gave way to a series 
of programs from orchestras all over 


the country; with his ear close to 
listener reactions, he then supplanted 
these orchestras with Jack Pearl. Each, 
as Mr. Hill says, was a ‘‘natural’’ for 
its time. Each helped to increase the 
fame and volume of Lucky Strike. 
But the essence of showmanship is 
to give the audience something new. 


Satis 


THE 


OF NEW YORK 


is pleased to announce that im collaboration wich the proprietors of 
LUCKY STRIKE Cigarettes, it has been enabled to utilize the com- 
plete facilities of both the Red and the Blue networks of the National 
Broadcasting Company, to the end that on Saturday, December 40, and 
every Saturday thereafter, from two o'clock, Eastern Standard time, 
and until such time as each Opera is finished--the complete Operas 
presented at the Metropolitan Opera Howse will be teoadcast. We 
know that the public will be glad to avail themselves of these unique 
opporcunnies, They mean that Opera in its best form is brought to every 
home in the United Scates. We feel that chis is a great step forward in 
the development of fine music in this country, and that tt will be of 
great incerest and a source of pleasure to the entire American public. 


Metropolitan Opera Association 


Metropolitan Opera Association 


With his flair for using mass 


mediums on a mass basis, 
George Washington Hill en- 
listed 1,600 newspapers for 
this announcement to build 
audiences for the new opera 
broadcasts. 


ment. They dug deeply. The 
opera was saved. Shortly be- 
fore the present Metropolitan 
season commenced Mr. Hill 
and Mr. Gatti-Casazza and 
Mr. M. H. Aylesworth, presi- 
dent of National Broadcast- 
ing Company, got together 
and arranged for Lucky 
Strike’s participation. 

When “Mignon” was 
broadcast December 30, 
telegrams of congratulation 
poured in on American To- 
bacco Company from hun- 


The one-hour-a-week samples of the 
Metropolitan offered institutionally by 
NBC, the presence of Metropolitan 
singers on General Electric, Firestone 
and other programs, showed Mr. Hill 
that this form of music also had a 
large following. He decided to do 
the opera. : 

The opera people at first, according 
to reports, were not willing to be 
“done.” But as the depression wore 
on, and their resources dwindled, 
much of their stubbornness dwindled 
with them. Mr. Hill, for all his im- 
periousness, can be very patient. He 
waited. He waited not merely to offer 
his sponsorship, it is said, but in the 
fund-raising campaign for the opera 
last year he waited to see how the 
people of New York and the nation 
would respond. If they would dig 
into their pockets on the opera’s be- 
half, there must be something very 
potent about this form of entertain- 
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dreds of people. Some of 
them, of course, were from 
musicians, like Walter Damrosch and 
Rudy Vallee and Ben Bernie. But 
laymen wrote and wired, too. Says 
Montague Hackett, vice-president of 
Lord & Thomas, directing the pro- 
grams: “We were astonished at the 
number of letters from educated peo- 
ple, on fine personal stationery. Many 
of them were from leaders in politics 
and business and social life. And 
many of them said, in gratitude, that 
they are smoking Luckies now. . . .” 
Mr. Hill is answering each com- 
munication personally. 

Though the selection of the Satur- 
day afternoon operas is still made by 
the Metropolitan, American Tobacco 
may have a bit of choice about them 
before the present season is over. 
Mr. Hill thinks there should be more 
French and Italian operas. He be- 
lieves ‘Aida’ would help Luckies a 
lot. And “Rigoletto” and the peren- 
nial ‘‘Faust.”’ 


BY 


W. B. GEISSINGER 


Advertising Manager, 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, 
Los Angeles, California 


Sunkist Jumps Orange Consumption 
5 Pounds Per Capita in 5 Years 


OR the five-year period ended 
F: 1932 the consumption of 


oranges showed an increase of 
five pounds per capita, or 31 per 
cent over the previous five-year period. 

This record becomes all the more 
significant when we consider the 
relatively difficult conditions which 
existed during a large part of this 
period, and, likewise, the fact that it 
was during this era that oranges ran 
headlong into an important new com- 
petitor—tomato juice. 

Sales executives will recognize that 
our marketing problem is twofold: 
1. The successful maintenance of pres- 
ent markets, as defined by consuming 
habits developed through continuous 
advertising, and 2. The creation of 
new markets by constant presentation 
to the public of new appetite appeals 
and new health uses for citrus fruits. 
In our merchandising activities three 
objectives are constantly before us: to 
increase the total demand for citrus 
fruits; to deepen the consumer prefer- 
ence for “Sunkist,” and, by working 
with the wholesale and retail trade, to 
improve distribution and merchandis- 
ing. 

The Fruit Growers Exchange is, of 
course, an advertiser of long standing. 
Newspapers, magazines and car cards 
have been the principal media. In 
1930, outdoor posters, which had 
been tested in some territories, became 
a major part of our program, and we 
started cautiously to develop a spe- 
cialized type of outdoor display, using 
neonized* bulletins in three major 
markets. 

During the five-year period 1 have 
mentioned, the most important new 


*Sunkist was thus the first advertiser in 
the country to adapt the use of neon tubing 
above the outdoor bulletin. Now its use is 
steadily expanding. 


development in our advertising policy 
was the addition of posters and out- 
door bulletins. It was the outdoor 
trend in modern life, the shorter 
working day and week, the automo- 
bile, coupled with the necessity for 
doing a more effective color advertis- 
ing job in the important markets, 
which we felt justified a new adver- 
tising approach. 

Last winter we put outdoor adver- 
tising to a severe test, concentrating 
with a dominating display of posters 
in the markets where our competition 
with oranges from other states was 
most severe. It was largely as a re- 
sult of that test that we decided to 
extend our neonized outdoor bulletin 
schedule to include these cities: 


Detroit Kansas City 
Boston St. Louis 
Coney Island Minneapolis 
Cleveland Indianapolis 
Philadelphia-Camden Cincinnati 
Los Angeles Newark 
Daly City Providence 
Milwaukee Des Moines 
Pittsburgh Denver 
Baltimore Seattle 
Washington, D. C. Portland 
Hartford Buffalo 


We believe that in our poster ad- 
vertising we link five strong factors in 
the accomplishment of our marketing 
program. We use pictures, little text. 
We reach every Sunkist prospect, since 
even those who know little English 
understand pictures and learn to 
know the trade-mark. Color, the es- 
sential basic appeal in Sunkist display, 
tempts the appetite and adds force 
through the dramatic size of the pos- 
ters. 

In the markets listed above, and in 
the original three centers: New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco, the neon- 
ized displays will carry a complete 
change of copy each sixty days. Copy 
in general follows that on the 24- 
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If yours is a mass market product, study 
the sales and advertising strategy which 
has kept orange sales leaping ahead in 
spite of stiffer competition and pro- 
gressively bigger crops. 


sheets, veering from the hot lemonade 
appeal in February and March to cold 
lemonade in June and July. Oranges, 
because of their larger production, take 
first place in the Sunkist advertising 
program, and are therefore promoted 
throughout the year. 

Bear in mind that our season's pro- 
duction must always be sold anion 
ly, without carryover. There is as yet 
no satisfactory process for the canning 
Or preserving of orange juice. Add to 
that the fact that for the last three 
years we faced the problem of a heavy 
over-production, and you can appre- 
ciate the necessity for each factor in 
our consumer advertising campaign 
paying its own way. It is impossible, 
in our field, to gauge production to 
consumption. Orange trees require 
eight years to get into production, but 
a mew crop is continually coming 
along, and once in production, it is 
our job to provide the market for each 
season's crop at once. 

Fifteen years ago the use of oranges 
was largely confined to halved or 
sliced servings. The change to the 
present use of orange juice, which we 
are further promoting by our slogan, 
“drink two glasses a day,” is a large 
factor in the increased consumption of 
the fruit. Fountain serving is another 
important factor, some 16,000 car- 
loads of oranges and lemons now g0- 
ing into this channel of distribution, 
in over 100,000 fountains—a market 
which was non-existent fifteen years 
ago. By the use of the health appeal, 
for both oranges and lemons, aug: 
mented by our trade promotion work 
among doctors, dentists and dietitians, 
we aim to keep abreast of production, 
open new markets as rapidly as out 
research work proves the field exists, 
and continue marketing nearly 70 pet 
cent of the citrus fruits of the coun- 
try. 
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High Spots in Sunkist Advertising 
and Merchandising Since 1893 


Southern California Fruit Exchange organized. 
Limited trade paper advertising begun. 


Six thousand dollars invested in Iowa media, 
with Ding (J. N. Darling) illustrating news- 
paper advertisements. The slogan “Oranges for 
health, California for wealth,’’ broadcast on rail- 
road billboards (SCFE abetted by the Southern 
Pacific Railway). Nation’s orange sales increased 
17 per cent, but Iowa sales upped 50! Another 
consistent national advertiser created. 


“Sunkist” adopted as a brand name. 


Orange spoon premiums, featured in first coast- 
to-coast advertising campaign, offered for Sunkist 
wrappers. The Exchange soon became the largest 
single purchaser of silverware in the world. 


“Red Ball’ brand name adopted for choice grades 
of oranges. First street car cards used, in New 
England campaign. 


Markets now being covered by local media, first 
national magazine advertising appeared in the 
Saturday Evening Post, which has been used 
continuously ever since. 


Dealer service work among retailers and whole- 
salers started. ‘Orange Day’’ promoted. 


Sunkist lemon advertising first featured separately 
from orange; copy promoting the serving of 
orange juice foreshadowed new national habit; 
Sunkist became one of the first color advertisers 
in magazines. 


First electric juice extractor for fountain use pro- 
moted. 


Sunkist grapefruit advertising launched. First 
motion picture, “Story of the Orange,” made 
for showings to both trade and consumers. 


Fresh fruit drinks department organized, to han- 
dle extractor sales and service, promotion of 
fountain units, glasses and other fountain items. 


New Sunkist extractor, at greatly reduced price, 
constructed and promoted, resulting in vastly 
increased sales of this item. (Use of this ma- 
chine now accounts for the sale of an additional 
16,000 cars of citrus fruits annually.) 


Vitamin research introduced new health angle 
into Sunkist advertising. 


Survey showed that while population increase in 
preceding two decades was one-third, the con- 
sumption of oranges, lemons and grapefruit had 
tripled. 


New hand reamer for home extraction of orange 
juice designed and promoted. (More than 
2,500,000 have been sold since.) 


1925 


1926 


1927 


1928 


1931 


1932 


1933 


1934 


Educational and Nutritional department created 
to give facts about citrus fruits to doctors, 
dietitians and schools. 


Sunkist brand name first stamped directly on skin 
of oranges and grapefruit, by machine. 


Sunkist advertising informed consumers _ that 
“Acidosis” could be combated by use of citrus 
fruits. 


Radio and Sunkist Junior, the home extractor, 
utilized electricity to broaden citrus fruit mar- 
kets. 


Advertising campaign featured the Vitamin C in 
citrus fruits. 


Dental campaign—use of orange juice to combat 
tooth decay, gum troubles, pyorrhea—was theme 
of the year's advertising. 


Sunkist advertising approved by newly formed 
Committee on Foods of American Medical As- 
sociation. (Total advertising investment, 25 
years, $16,738,447. Cost to growers, only 1.34 
per cent of the fruit it helped to sell.) 


Canned fruits—tomato juice and pineapple—be- 
came an increasingly competitive factor. Navel 
campaign, meeting competition of oranges from 
other sections, emphasized the richer juice and 
absence of seeds in this variety. Valencia cam- 
paign, competitive with other fruits, emphasized 
freshness of orange juice, from health and flavor 
angle, and advocated “two glasses a day.” 
Largest poster campaign in Sunkist history 
launched, with Neonized bulletins in key centers 
of New York, Chicago, San Francisco. (Total 
appropriation, $1,500,000—75 per cent to con- 
sumer; balance, trade expansion.) 


Poster campaign further extended by five-year 
schedule of Neonized painted bulletins in 28 
key cities. Other consumer media: car cards, 
magazines, newspapers. Trade expansion con- 
tinued through direct mail, meetings and motion 
pictures, to dealers, hotels, fountains, doctors, 
dentists, dietitians, schools. 


Conclusion of a 31-year research project at 
Mooseheart Orphanage, in cooperation with the 
University of Chicago, reveals that daily con- 
sumption of two glasses (16 ounces) of orange 
and lemon juice is a potent preventive of dental 
decay and gingivitis and a valuable aid in build- 
ing of sound bone and tooth structure. This 
copy appeal will be introduced in the spring and 
summer advertising of Sunkist, and, it is antici- 
pated, will be a powerful influence in increasing 
per capita consumption of citrus fruits for years 
to come. 


cc EW YORK, the great un- 
exploited market,” might 
well be the title of the 


consumer survey of New 
York’s five boroughs just completed 
by R. L. Polk & Company as a part 
of their plan to make a consumer 
census in every city over 25,000. New 
York is the twenty-second major mar- 
ket to be covered. 

After covering a full 100 per cent 
of the families in Pittsburgh, Indian- 
apolis and Portland, Oregon, the Polk 
officials found that one call in every 
twenty homes provided correct an- 
swers, and in New York the 150 in- 
terviewers, provided with police cards 
of introduction, were successful in 
getting the answers to 140 questions 
from each of 90,165 women heads of 
families. 

The interviews were secured in the 
latter part of *32 and the first quarter 
of °33, and the monumental task of 
tabulating the 12,000,000 facts was 
completed recently. The conclusions 
fill several huge volumes, but are so 
broken down that the answers to any 
of the 140 questions are instantly 
available for the city as a whole, by 
boroughs, and by individual neighbor- 
hoods. 


Outgo, Not Income, Yardstick 


The Polk method of showing sales 
potentials, according to Julian 
Wolfner, vice-president, differs from 
others in one highly important par- 
ticular in that their consumer census 
has outgo as the yardstick, rather than 
income. In other words, he argues, 
it isn’t the stocks or bonds that a 
family owns, or even the wages earned 
by its members, which count nearly so 
much as the demonstrated spending 
power and spending habits. On this 
basis the Polk people divide New 
York City’s 1,803,300 families into 


these groups: 


The Merchandise They Buy, % 
Low Medium High 


All families ......... 71.88 22.92 5.20 
78,700 Class A families 11.50 43.39 45.11 
619,880 Class B ” 53.23 39.48 7.29 
1,104,720 Class C ”’ 87.86 11.36 .78 


Approximately one-half of the male 
family heads are native born, and of 
the foreign-born groups Jews lead 
with 305,960, or 16.97 per cent. In- 
cidentally, this is the first census to 
enumerate Jews as a separate race, as 
the government throws them into the 
hopper as Russians, Germans, Hun- 
garians, and the like. They outnum- 
ber the next group, Italians, by two 


Polk’s Consumer Survey Shows 
What New Yorkers Buy 


to one. Irish follow, with Germans 
and Negroes fourth and fifth. 

New York families aren’t quite as 
large as the national average—3.93 
against 4.1. Males and females are 
equally divided up to the age of 18, 
but above that age there are 2,419,700 
women and only 2,185,800 men. 
Possibly this is the result of the influx 
of stenographers from other states, but 
this is one question which the Polk 
survey does not answer. 


Not Brand Conscious 


One of the most interesting facts 
from the standpoint of the man in 
marketing is the relative indifference 
which New York* women purchasing 
agents show towards brands in certain 
product groups, and, as a corollary, the 
opportunity which is presented to 
companies which win the consumer 
through good advertising and also 
secure the cooperation of the dealer. 
The answer ‘No choice” was given on 


Per Cent 
SE i id awe ah 39.06 
EE gee 2 oe 58.69 
Breakfast food ........ 46.82 
Canned goods ........ 52.22 
Laundry soap ......... 14.90 
Kitchen soap ......... 15.94 
Bathroom soap ........ 16.04 
ee 19.71 
Shaving cream ........ 37.82 
EE hn eo Wenner es 10.86 
DE aetnstaeeuneres 22.14 


Eighty per cent of New Yorkers 
rent their homes and pay an average 
rent of $52.08; only 39.55 have tele- 
phones, and 24.41 still heat their 
homes with stoves. Radios are owned 
by 74.31, with Majestic, Atwater 
Kent, RCA, Philco, and Stromberg 
Carlson ranking as the most popular. 
More than half of these are more than 
two years old. 

Only 2.46 own washing machines, 
whereas the percentage is 60.58 in 
Pittsburgh, 12.0 in Richmond, and 
31.55 in San Diego. 

Frigidaires lead in refrigerator sales, 
followed by GE, Electrolux and Kel- 
vinator, but total sales of all makes 
cover only 19.13 per cent of the 
homes. 

About one family in six owns an 
automobile, and of these 58 per cent 
are more than two years old. More 
of them filled these cars with Socony 
than any other brand. Shell, Tydol, 
Texas and Gulf followed in popu- 
larity. 
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Last year New Yorkers spent reia- 
tively little for furniture, and the liv- 
ing room received more attention thin 
either the dining room or the bed- 
rooms. Only 4.7 of the families 
bought any living room furniture, and 
the percentages for other rooms were 
considerably less. 

Mr. Wolfner stated that New 
York’s piano-owning families—27.18 
per cent—was greater than any of the 
other markets studied to date. Of all 
New York families, 34.46 have one 
or more savings accounts, and 18.07 
have checking accounts. Eight out of 
ten carry life insurance. 

Next to a low-priced A&P brand, 
Maxwell House was the most popular 
coffee, followed by Beechnut and 
Chase & Sanborn among nationally 
advertised brands. (See “Leading 
Grocery Brands in 10 Major Markets’ 
in this issue for a more recent check 
on coffee sales.) 

Polk’s census found that 87.45 per 
cent of New York families read at 
least one daily paper regularly, 83.93 
read a Sunday paper, 15.58 read 
weekly magazines, and 16.92 read 
monthlies. 


F.T.C. Finds Drug 
Chain Prices Lower, 


Margins Smaller 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
submitted to the Senate Committee the 
results of its price and margin studies 
made in Washington, Cincinnati, 
Memphis, and Detroit. The method 
followed was identical in each city. 
In Washington, for example, selling 
price figures were secured from 180 
retail drug stores, and the list included 
193 drug items, 233 toilet goods 
items, and 37 miscellaneous items, or 
a total of 463. The commission 
found that 226 of these items were 
comparable with stocks carried by 
Peoples Drug Stores, the Louis K. 
Liggett Company, and the Whelan 
Drug Stores. 

Cost prices as well as selling prices 
were secured from the chains, and the 
gross margin of the independents was 
defined as the spread between the cost 
to the wholesaler and the retail price. 
In the comparisons that follow the 
number in brackets following the 
name of the city is the number of 
stores investigated. 


Gross Margin 

Per Cent 

Chain Indep. 

Washington (180) .. 22.60 37.66 
Cincinnati (262) .... 23.99 36.76 
Detroit (534) ...... 30.72 39.40 
Memphis (166) ..... 28.77 41.18 


BY 


LR. GK HIGsh 
President, Hileda Utili- 
ties, Inc., 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


advance. 


Coming from the Philadel- 
phia Electric Company, 
where he had been assist- 
ant sales manager, R. C. Hill 
in 1929 joined Allen-In- 
graham at its founding and 
helped build that organiza- 
tion to its present strength 
as the Westinghouse dis- 
tributor in Metropolitan 
New York. This past year 
he formed his own Metro- 
politan New York dis- 
tributorship for Fluid Heat 
oil burners. 


fidence. 


uw 
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Hileda’s Rules for Running 
Wide-awake Sales Meetings 


1. Procedure for meetings must be carefully planned in 


2. Salesmen should be taught to look upon meetings as 
a source of help on specific selling problems. 


3. Every salesman must be required to take an active 
part in the meeting. 


4. Salesmen should be required to learn to “think on 
their feet” in meetings and thus develop poise and con- 


Meetings should be so planned that the men do active 
creative thinking during the period, rather than pas- 
sively accept information and ideas from the platform. 


ales Meetings that Do 
A Real Sales Training Job 


HEN Hileda Utilities, Inc., 
took over the marketing of 
Fluid Heat oil burners, 


two courses were open to 
us: first, to retain the system of sales 
through dealers already in existence, 
or, second, to build a resale organiza- 
tion of our own from scratch which 
would assume practically the whole of 
the selling burden. We chose the 
second plan. 

Our experience in specialty selling, 
particularly in the building of the 
Allen-Ingraham organization* in New 
York, had taught us that, with the 
right plan and the proper training and 
supervision of salesmen, specialty sell- 
ing is a matter of sheer mathematics: 
that is, so many prospecting calls give 
so many demonstrations which result 
in so many sales. As soon as the re- 
cruiting of our men was completed, 
therefore, we set up a brief pre- 
liminary training plan and then made 
provision, through weekly sales meet- 
ings, continuously to re-train the men 
and to bring about a continuous im- 
provement in their sales technique by 
dealing in terms of current problems. 


_*See “How Allen-Ingraham Develop 
Champion Quota-Busters,” SM, March 1, 
1933, by Mr. Hill, then sales manager 
of A.-I, 


The sales meeting, held weekly on 
different days in our several offices so 
that the president can always attend, 
is perhaps the most important phase 
of our entire selling plan. Meetings 
last two hours or more, and they are 
active, practical and directly produc- 
tive of increased efficiency in the field. 

To get the most out of these meet- 
ings we demand that every salesman 
make out, before the meeting begins, 
the list of questions he wants an- 
swered. If these questions involve 
points in the sales canvass, they are 
given to the executive who is to take 
the part of the “prospect” in the 
meeting’s mock sale. This executive 
endeavors to work up his objections 
to the salesman in such a way that he 
includes naturally all the objections 
and sales difficulties submitted by the 
salesmen. Thus each salesman tends 
to listen carefully to this mock sale 
because he wants to hear how another 
salesman tries to overcome an objec- 
tion that is troubling him. At the 
conclusion of the mock sale demon- 
stration each salesman is expected to 
get on his feet and comment construc- 
tively on the “‘sale’” he has just wit- 
nessed. His comments are limited to 
three minutes and each man must 


speak. This makes the sleepy fellow 
[53] 


pay attention to every word of the 
meeting, because he knows.he will 
have to speak his piece at the end. 

As the mock sale progresses, each 
salesman is required to note the points 
that could be improved. As any sales- 
man. mentions any point in his ‘‘three- 
minute speech,” it is crossed off the 
list and the man who follows him 
cannot use it. Consequently every 
man is anxious to note all the points 
he can, not only because he may be 
the last man called on, but because 
he knows his sales manager is also 
making the same notes. Furthermore, 
each salesman knows that the slip he 
turns in at the end of the meeting is 
personally studied by his president. 

Making every salesman contribute 
means that you stimulate the creative 
thinking of the sales force during the 
meeting. Invariably some salesmen 
have good ideas that would have an- 
swered the objection as well, if not 
better, than the way the “salesman” 
in the mock sale did. 

Ideas just pop when our meetings 
are run this way. We have gotten 
two good new sales approaches out of 
these meetings. One salesman sug- 
gested that we prospect by watching 
what days ashes were collected in cer- 
tain neighborhoods. Then with the 
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This display of Barent and Voorhees, Home Acres, Michigan, won a $250 prize in 


Palmolive’s recent window display contest. 


With a total of $12,000 in cash offered as 


prizes, Palmolive pulled nearly 20,000 entrants into the competition; 1,616 dealers 
participated in awards. Prizes were offered in four classifications: towns under 5,000; 


5,000-25,000; 25,000-100,000; and cities over 100,000. 


This contest, first of its kind 


held by Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, proved a real sales builder, according to E. H. Little, 
vice-president. “A survey among contestants showed displays doubled their Palmolive 


sales. 


We received statements from many saying sales increased as much as five or 


six times,” he said. 


ashes on the sidewalk outside, the 
salesman would ring the doorbell and 
ask the housewife if those were her 
ashes. Invariably he would be invited 
in and was ready with his story, 
“hoping she didn’t have to carry those 
ashes up from the cellar or didn’t 
have the trouble and dust connected 
with the tending of a coal furnace.” 
In other words, the ash can approach 
gives the salesman the ideal opening 
to tell the convenience story of the 
oil burner. 


Meetings Develop Poise 


Another of these weekly meetings 
gave birth to this approach: Secure 
the name of the children in the homes 
locally either from the local grocer or 
druggists. Then approach the home 
owner by discussing the health of her 
child Edith or John and how the oil 
burner protects health through even 
temperature, etc. 

But, beyond these advantages, our 
weekly meetings develop our salesmen 
as individuals. For instance, by mak- 
ing every salesman get on his feet and 
speak extemporaneously, we develop 
his poise. We make him talk under 
fire. We make him think quickly and 
on his feet. The salesman with the 
inferiority complex loses it quickly be- 
cause he has the chance to overcome 
his weaknesses among his friends. 

Each salesman should be allowed to 


talk only for a short period of time. 
This is important for several reasons: 
The salesman can learn to tell his most 
important thoughts quickly. What he 
says first is usually the most impor- 
tant. Succeeding talk is afterthought 
or amplification. Then, too, limiting 
each man’s talk to three minutes makes 
him think before he gets up and 
makes him organize what he is going 
to say so that it has continuity. 

His talking at the meeting is a close 
parallel to his talking before the pros- 
pect—with one difference, that in the 
meeting he is performing before ex- 
ecutives who know all the answers. 
If he comes off well before them; he 
will feel much more comfortable and 
confident before the prospect who 
doesn’t know. 


Salesman’s “Sinking Fund” 


Supervision of the salesman’s field 
work is accomplished under the direc- 
tion of his branch sales manager, who 
will help him close sales when neces- 
sary. But the mechanical form of 
supervision we have developed is a 
mandatory report system which has as 
its basis the canvass report. It is ex- 
pected that the salesman canvass 
thirty prospects every morning from 
lists in localities secured from the 
telephone company. For each pros- 
pect the salesman is expected to report 
whether a tenant or owner, kind of 
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heating plant, fuel used, and the rating 
as to hot, good, fair or poor. 

If the survey proves that the name 
is a real prospect, this is noted on the 
salesman’s daily report form. In ad- 
dition, a master prospect card is 
made up. The name is also put on a 
salesman’s prospect card. For the 
purpose of office records and follow- 
up, the name goes on a prospect as- 
signment record and a tickler file slip, 
for the call back. 

Each salesman has his territory ex- 
clusively as long as he keeps quota. 
His compensation is a commission not 
paid in its entirety until a reserve 
fund has accumulated by holding out 
a percentage of each commission on 
each sale. This fund may be drawn 
on by the salesman in dull times, 
though withdrawals must be re- 
deposited as soon as the salesman’s 
earning period starts. 

Returning this sum as a good-will 
measure keeps the prima donna sales- 
man in line and the erring salesman’s 
eyes away from what he believes are 
greener fields, when the selling period 
slows up. Moreover, this fund is the 
company’s protection against accounts 
that go sour, or misrepresentations or 
errors on the part of the salesmen that 
cost the company a loss. 


“Dealer Help” Ban in Codes 
Handicaps Small Stores 

The ban in many codes on dealer 
helps and window displays is drawing 
fire from small merchants, as well as 
from printers and lithographers. In 
New York, for example, the small es- 
tablishments licensed to sell liquor are 
complaining bitterly because the large 
department stores and well-known 
dealers have difficulty in supplying the 
demand, while they are doing very 
little business. They point out that 
the reason for their small sales is that 
they are not allowed to feature recog- 
nized brands through window displays 
and other signs, and that prospective 
purchasers hesitate to go into their 
stores for fear that the products are 
of bootleg origin. 

Codes of proposed competition in 
the petroleum, boot and shoe, hair and 
jute felt, toy and playthings, umbrel-. 
la and ice industries contain provisions 
which classify dealer helps as unfair 
competition, while the paint, varnish 
and lacquer manufacturing industries 
code specifically stipulates that dealer 
help ps mera is not to be construed 
as a free deal or as an unfair practice. 

The Grocery and Drug Surveys, 
sponsored by SALES MANAGEMENT, 
show that small dealers appreciate 
dealer helps, and credit them with a 
large percentage of sales increases. 
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AROUND THE COUNTRY EVERY 
FRIDAY...BY TELEPHONE 


ONncE a week by telephone, the sales executives of 
Kelvinator Corporation make a complete swing around 
the country, stopping in many cities to discuss current 
activities with their district managers. 

This regular use of Long Distance not only keeps 
them in close, up-to-the-minute touch with develop- 
ments in every territory ... but it provides a valuable 
sales stimulus, by letting headquarters officials help 
the field men with their local problems. 


Every-day use brings profitable results 


In addition to these weekly talks, Kelvinator Corpo- 
ration makes extensive every-day use of Long Distance 
in furthering its many promotional efforts. R. I. Petrie, 
Sales Manager, cites a recent experience as typical of 
what can be accomplished by this swift, sales-building 
service, 

“A small price rise had been announced for the 
end of the month,” he says, “and buying had been 
exceptionally heavy in anticipation of it. The day 


before the rise was to take effect, we telephoned forty- 
four of the company’s largest distributors and dealers. 
In a few hours by Long Distance orders were received 
for 9000 additional units — one-fifth of the entire 
month’s orders. The result was an all-time sales record 
for the month. . . 45,500 units.” 

Companies of every size are constantly telling us 
how they are getting new business, making advanta- 
geous purchases, cutting costs in unexpected ways 

. through their organized use of Long Distance. 
Wouldn’t it be worth while to see what your company 
might accomplish? We will be glad to help. Just call 
the local Bell Telephone Business Office, and a tele- 
phone representative will visit you at your conve- 
nience. No obligation. 


TYPICAL STATION-TO-STATION RATES 


From To Daytime 7P.M. 8:30P. M. 
Detroit Cleveland $ .60 $ .50 $ .35 
New York Washington 1.05 .90 -60 


Denver 2.05 1.75 1.15 
Los Angeles 7.00 5.50 


Omaha 
Atlanta 
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These ladies might just 
as well be bar charts. 
They are in exact ratio. 


9,087,420 
30-to-39 Year 
Old Women 


} 


LT WOMAN MARKET OF AMERICA LOOKS LIKE 


e 9,087,420 30-to-39 year old 
omen in the U. S. represent 


SW 
o of all adult females. 


8% 


of all married females 
are 30 to 39 years old. 


The 7,224,091 40-to-49 year old 
women in the U. S. represent 


20% of all adult females. 


29° of all married females 
Lo are 40 to 49 years old. 


7,224,091 
40-to-49 Year 
Old Women 


10,182,151 

Women 50 

Years Old 
Or Over 


Mm Lo 


The 10,182,151 women of 50 
and over in the U. S. represent 


rg A of all adult females. 


29° of all married females 
/ © are 50 years or over. 


ave an average reader age in the thirties.) 


all means, cover The Important Thirties— 
t not to the exclusion of The Tellable, Sell- 


ble Twenties, the younger generation of 
Duse wives, 


ET after these young, moldable minds 
hich are now forming the household buy- 
g habits of a lifetime! Introduce them to 


your product. Tell them what it’s for, when 
and how to use it, where to buy it. It will be 
news to them... as interesting as the other 
contents of 


MODERN MAGAZINES 


- Modern Screen, Radio Stars and 
Modern Romances 


are bought each month by over 1,050,000 
women at an average age of 26.9 years. - 


while she’s forming the buying habits of a lifetime!” 
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WE 


Handhag 


WATCH 


vestment, the manufacturers report. 


To the Ladies: Modern handbag watch (above), box and display device 
conceived and designed by Industrial Design, Inc., and manufactured by 
Western Clock Company. Designers observed the dissatisfaction of women 
with tiny watches which broké, were hard to find in the handbag, and got 
out of fix when powder filtered through to the works. The manufacturers 
use a standard movement for this watch, which, with its black Bakelite 
case, has been guessed to cost $35, though it retails at $2.95. Introduced 
November 15, its sales have increased 150 per cent over original mass 
production quantity computed to fill market requirements and justify in- 
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j Versatile Material: Everything in this picture, except the little lady, thank heaven, is 
made of Solka. Discovered by the research laboratories of the Brown Paper Company, 
Solka is no more nor less than a purified cellulose. Yet in the permutations and com- 
binations of processing, the product serves an amazing variety of products. Solka is at 
one time a base for a breakfast food; at another it makes an entire shoe. Made soft and 
absorbent, Solka is utilized in Nibroc towels; rendered hard enough to drive a nail, it is 
used as a base in Bakelite and other plastics. 
asphalt roofing strong; delicate, Solka yarns and wools make rugs and wearing apparel. 


Designing to Sell 


Rough and unbeautiful, Solka makes 


Simplifying Technicalities: Fearful lest the prospect 
and buyer be frightened by the strange-looking parts 
which make up a modern hearing device, Acousticon 
commissioned Egmont Arens to design a package (be- 
low) to make the introduction to the user as easy as 
possible. The package was so arranged that one teaches 
himself to use the instrument before all the accessories 
are revealed to his sight. The two lines on the black and 
silver box instruct: “Leave parts attached until you 


read testing instructions to be found on inside cover 
of box.” 
Photos at left and below by F. M. Demarest 
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MIDGET 


A LITTLE tugboat can nose a towering 


ocean liner about and set her on her course. With 


the same miracle of power, so small a thing as a 
product’s package can change the course of an 


entire business. 


Because of a modernized package, you’ve seen 
products brought down from a top shelf and 
featured in window and counter displays. You’ve 


seen trade apathy changed to action—and the 


530 PARK AVENUE 


morale of the sales force revived. You’ve seen 
new products win their way to the top, and old 
ones fight their way back to the top—with the 
help of an appealing, convenient package that 


made news for dealer and consumer alike. 


Within the past few years, the American Can 
Company has helped hundreds of manufacturers 
discover (and profit by) the force of modern 


packaging. Is it not likely that we might help you? 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


e NEW YORK 


Edited by 
R. S. McFADDEN 


A Retailer Interprets Demand: Some months ago SALEs 
MANAGEMENT published a photograph of a washing 
machine designed by Henry Dreyfuss for Sears, Roebuck. 
That machine was conservatively modern, to meet the 
tenor of the Sears, Roebuck market. The machine shown 
here, though designed by the same man, is distinctly 
more radical because the consumer group it is planned 
to reach would more readily accept radical design. It 
is being marketed by the department stores comprising 
the Associated Merchandising Corporation group. These 
stores have found conflicting demands on the part of 
women customers; some wanted base models, others, leg 
models. This machine attempts to satisfy both demands 
by # combination design. The instance of the AMC’s 
sponsorship of a new model of a product is concrete 
evidence of the retailer’s growing interest in well- 
designed merchandise. The machine is manufactured by 
the Nineteen Hundred Corporation, Binghamton, New 
York. 


To encourage store managers to display, and to win 
attention for a product which is too likely to be 
relegated to the shelf, Tick insect spray dresses in 
black and silver with a brilliant red spot. The “no 
drip” top is of special interest. Can by American 
Can Company; designed by Egmont Arens of Calkins 
& Holden for Derris, Inc. 
Photo by F. M. Demarest 


Day After Tomorrow in Radio: Although the 
initial cost of the tools for this terrestrial 
globe radio, designed by Raymond Lowey for 
Colonial, was $15,000, and the manufacturin; 
cost of the unit itself is more than that o 
comparable units in standard cabinets, profit 
on the number are reported to be more thas 
four times as great as those earned by the com- 
pany’s previous best seller. On the market onl) 
two months, its sales have been 700 per cen! 
higher than Colonial’s previous sales record 
breaker in the. same price class—about $61. 
Six days’ sales wiped out the investment cos 
for tools. Raymond Lowey explains that b 
made it spherical because radio mechanism 
more nearly round than square, and because! 
sphere more nearly expressed the theory 
radio-waves around the earth. The design wo! 
for Colonial entree into such high-class outlet 
as Saks Fifth Avenue, Abercrombie & Fitch 
and Spalding. 

Photo by Lazarnick 
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Nonman Bel Geddes says... 


- -- Since public demand now is for quality in appear- 
ance as well as for quality in service, artists and 


industry will still further unite their efforts to win the 


confidence of the public. 


IT IS TRUE that each year the public becomes 
critical of appearance. “I don’t like its looks” 
more often than not is an insurmountable barrier | 
to the sale of many meritorious products. An 
excellent example is provided by the Bates 
Telephone Index, a device widely used by tele- 
phone operators in offices and shops for a 
number of years, but barred from the large 
home-market because of its commonplace design. 

Redesigned by Mr. Bel Geddes this index be- 
came a thing of beauty, appropriate for use in the 
most lavishly furnished home or office. Instead of 
an unattractive, angular metal case finished with 
bronze paint, the device has a case formed of 
lustrous Bakelite Molded, interestingly designed 
with graceful curves. Here is a typical instance 
where, through redesign, a potential market of 
large size was opened up. 

Redesigning for more pleasing appearance will 
be a leading factor in increasing sales during 
1934, and, because of their beauty, durability, 
variety and adaptability, Bakelite Materials are 
destined to play a more important part in this 
work than ever before. We welcome inquiries 
about redesigning and modernizing products 
through the use of Bakelite Materials, and offer 
helpful cooperation. We also invite you to write 
for copies of our booklets 26M, “Bakelite 
Molded” and 26L, “Bakelite Laminated.” 


* Before entering the field of industrial art, Norman Bel 
Geddes enjoyed a notable reputation for theatrical and 
scenic design. He has been equally successful in product de- 
sign, and has added beauty to utility in products of every 
kind from those of simplest type to automobiles, locomotives 
and steamships. 

BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y..... 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago, IIl. 

BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


n , 
7 BAKELITE 


© 8 PAT. OFF. 
“The registered trode morks shows edeve distinguish meteoric: 
wonvtactured by Bobelite Corporation. Under the capital “8” is 


THRE MATERIAL OF i THOUSAND USES 


numerical sign fer infinity oF yatimitnd quontity M symbolizes the infinity: 
number of present ond future wes of Boteiite Corporation’: producta” J 
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Leading Grocery Store Brands 
in Ten Major Markets 


(Continued from page 46) 


age of the total sales of the product, 
such as coffee, it might easily be in 
first place as the brand increasing most 
rapidly. 

The numerals under the product 
classifications in each city are the rea- 
sons ascribed by grocers for increases, 
and they apply to the product classi- 
fication as a whole rather than to any 
specific brand. 


Coffee 


Seventy-three brands were men- 
tioned either as leaders or as brands 
increasing most rapidly. _ Maxwell 
House and Chase & Sanborn were the 
only brands mentioned in every city; 
Maxwell leading in four out of the 
ten, while the Chase & Sanborn lead 
was confined to Chicago. Folger was 
especially strong in Des Moines and 
Kansas City, and had no close compe- 
tition there. It got into the finals 
because of its dominance in those two 
cities. Hills Bros., long famous in the 
Far West for their coffees, have been 
working their way East, and already 
have reached first place in Milwaukee. 
The private, local and sectional brands 
were strongest in the Middlewest. 
Most chain stores reported that their 
own brands were in the lead—and it’s 
a matter of common knowledge, for 
example, that A & P’s sales of their 
own coffee brands greatly eclipse the 
sales of any other brands. 

Maxwell House was a leader in 23 
per cent of the stores, and was increas- 
ing most rapidly in 26 per cent; Chase 
& Sanborn led in 16 per cent, and was 
increasing most rapidly in 21 per cent. 

Radio had a strong lead as an in- 
fluence factor, with mewspapers a 
good second. Magazines received 
strong mention in all cities except 
Chicago, Milwaukee and Kansas City. 


Teas 


Thirty-two brands were mentioned, 
with Salada and Lipton the only ones 
which showed strength in every city. 
Chase & Sanborn was mentioned in 
seven cities, and Tetley held up well 
in the East but was not mentioned 
west of Pittsburgh. Chicago showed 
strong preferences on most products, 
and Lipton in tea was stronger even 
than Chase & Sanborn in coffee. 
White Rose in New York had as 
many firsts as the next eight competi- 
tors combined. Salada led in 38 per 
cent of the stores, and increased most 


rapidly in 20; Lipton with 32 and 29, 
Tetley with 9.4 and 6; Chase & San- 
born with 3.4 and 6.4, were the fol- 
lowers. 

Newspapers had 29 per cent of the 
mentions; windows, 19 per cent; mag- 
azines, 17. 


Washing Soaps and Granules 

Here was a race!—with 35 brands 
in the running. Procter & Gamble 
with 21 per cent as a leader, and 
Rinso with 16, were followed by 
Chipso with 11, Kirkman, 6.8, and 
Ivory 6. The extraordinary strength 
of Crystal White in Kansas City put 
it in the finals, despite the fact that 
it was in the running in only one other 
city. Kirkman  petered out after 
Cleveland. Fels-Naptha had votes in 
all but two cities, but its real strength 
was confined to Cleveland and Mil- 
waukee. 

Newspapers led with 28 per cent of 
the mentions, followed by magazines 
with 20 per cent, and price, 13 per 
cent. 


Cleansers 


Twenty-five brands were mentioned 
and the race was so close that Sun- 
brite and Old Dutch were only sep- 
arated by six votes in the finish as the 
leading brand, and only by four votes 
for the brand increasing most rapidly. 
They were the only cleansers men- 
tioned in all markets. Babbitt was 
very strong as far west as Pittsburgh. 

As leading brands, the final score 
showed Sunbrite in 29 per cent of 
the stores, Old Dutch, 28 per cent; 
Kitchen Klenzer, 14, and Babbitt, 10. 
The final score on brands increasing 
most rapidly showed Old Dutch with 
26 per cent; Sunbrite, 24 per cent; 
Babbitt, 12; Lighthouse, 12; Kitchen 
Klenzer, 8. 

Newspapers and magazines were 
virtually tied as influence factors, with 
24 per cent; while window displays 
and price reductions ran a similar race 
for third and fourth place, with 16 
per cent. 


Soups 

Twenty-six brands were mentioned, 
but it was Campbell’s all the way, 
with 86 per cent as the leading brand, 
and 74 per cent as the brand increas- 
ing most rapidly. Heinz with 8 and 
15 per cent was the nearest competi- 
tor. 

Magazines received 38 per cent of 


the mentions, followed by newspapers 
with 21 per cent. 


Flour 

Forty-one brands were mentioned, 
but only Gold Medal and Pillsbury 
showed strength in all cities—Gold 
Medal leading with a percentage of 
34 and 31, followed by Pillsbury with 
15 and 19. In the New York area 
Hecker received almost as many men- 
tions as the others combined, and in 
Kansas City, Aristos had more votes 
than all others combined—and the ex- 
ceptional strength of these two brands 
in one market each was the only rea- 
son they reached the finals. Ceresota 
was strong in only one eastern city, 
Philadelphia, and one middlewestern 
city, Chicago. 

Newspapers received 30 per cent of 
the mentions, magazines 19 per cent, 
and radio 16 per cent. 


Cake Flour 


Twenty-three brands were men- 
tioned, but as in the case of soups, 
one brand, Swansdown, was away 
ahead of the group, with 64 per cent 
of the votes accorded to it as the lead- 
ing brand, and 59 per cent as the 
brand increasing most rapidly. Gold 
Medal, with 7 and 10, and Pillsbury, 
with 6 and 11, were the nearest com- 
petitors. 

Magazines led as influence factor, 
with 31 per cent, followed by news- 
papers, 23 per cent, radio 15, and 
window displays 13. 


Tomato Juice 


Thirty-nine brands were mentioned, 
with Campbell and Heinz a strong 
factor in all markets, and College Inn 
and Libby in all but two of the cities. 
Campbell led as the leading seller with 
a percentage of 24 per cent, followed 
by Heinz, 18, and Libby, 15 per cent, 
but Libby shot up to 23 per cent as 
the brand increasing most rapidly, with 
Campbell and Heinz following behind 
with approximately 20 per cent each. 

Newspapers, with 26 per cent of 
the votes as an influence factor, had 
a slight lead over magazines, with 24 
per cent, and window displays came 
in third with 13 per cent. 


Evaporated Milk 


Twenty-four brands were mentioned 
and there was no brand mentiored 
in every city. Pet and Carnation, for 
example, were out of Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia, where Borden, 
Sheffield and Van Camp have their 
greatest strength. In the final tabula- 
tion Carnation was the leading brand, 
with 28 per cent, followed by Pet 

(Continued on page 71) 
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M°CALL’S 
ANNOUNCES 


a new contribution 
to the technique of edtting... 


UEST EDITORS 


Nationally known Foon SpEcia.isTs will publish for 
the first time their original findings on Food Problems 


MISS ALICE M. CHILD, Chairman 
of the Cooking Committee of the 
National Committee For Studying The 
Quality and Palatability of Meat. . . 
Associate Professor of Home Economics 
in charge of the Food Department at 
the University of Minnesota...a 
national authority on meats. 


MISS RUTH ATWATER, Director of 

ome Economics of the National 
Canners Association . . . a national 
authority on canned foods. 


DR. NINA SIMMONDS ESTILL, 
Associ te Professor at Johns Hopkins 
University... Co-worker of Dr. 
McCollum... and now investigating 
the nutritive properties of fruits >. . 
4 National authority on nutrition. 


| emg Homemaking section now be- 
comes a clearing house for these experts 
on food, bringing to the women on McCall Street 
the newest authoritative findings from the labora- 
tories of science. 

In this new departure in magazine editing 
McCall’s goes direct to the original authoritative 
sources of fact. Instead of the modest output of 
one general food and equipment laboratory, 
McCall’s takes advantage of the greatest labora- 
tories in the country ... dozens of them... from 
great university research laboratories to the 
specialized research of the manufac- 
turers whose investigations on partic- 
ular subjects are far more exhaustive 
and continuous than any general labora- 
tory could afford. 

Deciding first on the fields to be ex- 
plored, McCall’s is seeking out and 
inviting the foremost experts to come 
and work in McCall’s laboratory. In 
association with McCall’s own experts, and aided 
by the resources of university and private 
laboratories, they will report the solution to 
the particular questions in a series of articles. 

Already McCall’s has announced to its readers 
these authorities: 


First Guest Editor: Auice M. Cut.p in a series 


of articles on the cheaper cuts of meat. 

Second Guest Editor: Miss RutH ATWATER in 
a series of articles on canned vegetables. 

Third Guest Editor: Dr. Nina Simmons EstILt 
in a series of articles on all-year-round fruits. 

Fourth Guest Editor: Mrs. Luetta Mortenson 
in a series of articles on cheese. 


At Ricut-SARAH FIELD SPLINT, 
McCall’s Director of Foods and House- 
hold Management, under whose direc- 
tion this program is being planned. 


At Lert: DR. E. V. McCOLLUM of 
Johns Hopkins University, co- 
discoverer of the fourth vitamine, 
McCall’sconsultant 
and contributing 
editor on subjects 
of diet and health, 
and the properties of 
foods in preventing 
deficiency diseases. 
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BEULAH V. GILLASPIE our resident editor in charge of McCall's Experimental 
Kitchen, with whom these Guest Editors are working. 


Snapshots 


R. J. ReEYNOLDs Tospacco ComM- 
PANY, on the 8th, led the popular- 
priced cigarette makers into an advance 
of 60 cents a thousand in their whole- 
sale prices. . . . The Cleveland Press 
pantry-shelf survey, to be reviewed in 
detail later, unearthed the -fact that 
71.06 of the food business in that 
city is handled by chains. . . . Tangee 
lipsticks, so tis said, are to be adver- 
tised in certain men’s magazines this 
year. 


FLEISCHMANN isn’t the only yeast 
maker to go in the gin business. The 
Green Brothers, who make Tastyeast, 
are bottling under the Mt. Rose label. 

. . BBDO has analyzed the pub- 
lic’s state of mind and decides that 
America is prosperous only when it’s 
mad—that it’s mad now—and hence 
that soon we'll be prosperous again. 


CHASE & SANBORN celebrated the 
year-end in their Chicago plant by 
putting through the biggest coffee 
roast in their history on December 
30th—114,000 pounds. December 
also was their biggest production 
month, .William H. Ingersoll, 
Allen Zoll, Robert Collier and Saun- 
ders Norvell have formed a counseling 
organization in sales, marketing and 
merchandising, with offices in the 
Squibb Building, New York. The 
idea grew out of friendships ripened 
as fellow-members of the Sales Ex- 
ecutives Club of New York. 


SCHENLEY has picked Grover 
Whalen, a former police chief, as its 
chairman, and has appointed a former 
working cop—John J. Hennessey, re- 
cently Deputy Chief Inspector of New 
York’s uniformed men—to protect the 
company and its public against spuri- 
ous or adulterated liquor sold under 
Schenley labels. . . . Bad liquor has 
spurred the National Guarantors Cor- 
poration, New York, to offer its seal 
of approval on liquor which passes 
the tests of its analytical chemists. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON HILL, JR., 
the son of the Lucky Strike president, 
is cutting his business teeth by work- 
ing as a salesman for Lambert’s Lis- 
terine, according to the dope sheet of 
the American Drug gist. 


A. W. ROBERTSON, chairman of 
Westinghouse, uses big figures when 
he says: “In 1932 the American peo- 
ple at the bottom of the depression 
spent approximately 400 billion dol- 
lars in the buying of goods and 
services. These figures show how 
much more important individual and 
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_ THE NEW YORK EDISON COMPANY - BROOKLYN EDISON COMPANY, INC. 
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The econgmy story is told tersely and 
effectively in this current newspaper 
advertisement of New York Edison. The 
appeal is of special interest in view of 
a trend toward more home sewing. (SM, 
January 1, “Rising Prices Boom Home 
Sewing”.) See comment under “Talking 

Points.” 


corporate spending is than governmen- 
tal spending. A 10 per cent increase 
in what the consumer spends would 
amount to 40 billions of dollars, or 
more than ten times the amount the 
government is spending on_ public 
works,” 


WILLIAM O'NEIL, forceful presi- 
dent of the General Tire and Rubber 
Company, tells us that “During the 
past year and a half, with the single 
exception of one month, we have col- 
lected more money each month than 
our total sales. This indicates that 
our dealers are doing a more satisfac- 
tory business. There is definite up- 
trend today. When the value of 
merchandise increases steadily, it en- 
courages dealers. It gives them new 
hope and renewed faith in their own 
ability to obtain additional orders. It 
makes them go after business more 
enthusiastically. This improved morale 
in itself makes for better business.” 


BANK SERVICE CHARGES. The ex- 
perience of retail merchants in cities 
where service charges of appreciable 
size have already been ineaainend in 
checking accounts indicates that there 
is a distinct tendency for retail trade 
to slow up where checking service is 
not readily and cheaply available. The 
proposed plan for having the postal 
banks deal in checks is, therefore, one 
which may meet with the disfavor of 
the banks, but in certain communities 
it may prove a welcome greasing to 
the machinery of retail selling and 
buying. 
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Talking Points [§ 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
in recent magazine advertising has 
adopted a new sales attack which 
features the taste of its Listerine tooth. 
paste as against the various health and 
tooth preservation arguments promot. 
ed by many competitive brands. Illus. 
trations feature children. Current 
headline reads, “It tastes swell, says 
Young America.” Sub-line reads, 
“Getting children to brush teeth ceases 
to be a problem.” 


GENERAL Motors is running a 
separate advertising campaign in 
coupon style over the name of its Cus- 
tomer Research Staff. The catch line 
in the campaign is “Are you up to 
date on motor developments since 
1930?” and the answer to the catch 
line is for the reader to request a free 
copy of the 80-page book which the 
Research Staff has prepared, “The 
Automobile Buyers’ Guide,” and 
which contains helpful data om car 
buying. The explanatory line is a 
gem: “Not an advertisement—not a 
catalog—211,000 practical motorists 
advise you out of their own experi- 
ence.” 


THE COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH 
CoMPANY is stressing the thought that 
“It’s smart to play records.” This 
company is encouraging its dealers to 
propagate this same idea with a view 
not only to selling records and phono- 
graphs, but also to selling combination 
instruments. 


THE New YorK EDISON Com- 
PANY makes very effective use of small 
space (2 cols. by 514 inches) in New 
York newspapers and at the same time 
tells a current-producing story very 
effectively in 18 words. (See illus.) 


THE COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT 
Trust, INc., plays a good long shot 
when it spends money in newspapers 
and magazines urging people to at- 
tend the automobile shows this year. 
They know that out of every hundred 
cars sold they will do the financing on 
at least a third. 


THE A.C. SPARK PLUG COMPANY 
in current advertising ties in cleverly 
with the interest in the new type of 
automobiles by illustrating its copy 
with a motor car of yesterday—40 
miles an hour—today’s 75 and tomor- 
row’s 100. Teamed up with them 
are spark plugs of declining size—the 
car of yesterday having a three-inch 
plug, today’s a bit over two inches, 
and tomorrow’s a little over one. 

(Continued on page 73) 
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OST success stories tell how 
some smart manufacturer 
worked up a brand new 
idea, or maybe a flock of 

ideas. Then the hero goes out to sell 
his “big idea’ to the wide, wide 
world. Soon after, he is living happily. 
That is, as happily as money can buy. 
Which is plenty happy in the opinion 
of most readers. 

Rarely do we hear about the other 
kind of manufacturer—the kind who 
gets to be known as a conservative, 
because he sticks to old policies and 
old ideas; the kind who ssticks to 
tested methods because he knows they 
are right and have not only spelled 
original success but have lengthened 
that short word into the more signifi- 
cant phrase “decades of success.” 

The record of L. E. Waterman 
Company, pioneers and leaders in the 


‘fountain pen field, is a case in point. 


Among those company executives who 
fear the speculative qualities of too 
many “new deals” it is a record worth 
looking into—particularly so during 
the period of depression when for 
three years this industry, along with 
so many others, was beset with all 
kinds of temptations to stray from the 
straight and narrow path of yester- 
years, 


Bad Trade Practices of ’30-733 


Let us look at the net of it all, first 
by reviewing the policies to which 
Waterman steadfastly adhered, and 
then by appraisal as to where these 
policies leave the company in a com- 
petitive sense—at this time when the 
opportunity for prosperity appears to 
be once more in sight. 

As the years 1930 to 1933, inclu- 
sive, dragged on, these trade practices 
became more widespread and, hence, 
more devastating in their effects on 
the fountain pen industry as a whole: 

1. Mail order prices left smaller 
and smaller merchandising margins 
for stationery dealers. 

_ 2. Private brands of good, bad and 
indifferent quality cropped out from 
new and unexpected quarters. 

3. Variety stores and others intro- 
duced pens in great quantities—prod- 
ucts of definitely inferior quality to 
those handled by the regular stationery 
trade and consequently priced at rad- 
ically lower levels. 

4, Styling was carried to excess as 
regards a fair working inventory for 


Still Pinning Faith to Conservatism, 
L. E. Waterman Enters 50th Year 
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Waterman makes a line of pens covering 

a wide price range, but in its advertising 

the higher-priced items are featured. 

Throughout last year their campaigns 

were built around their “Tip-Fill” model 

—a pen which can be filled when the 
tip only is submerged. 


At the end of fifty years the L. E. 
Waterman Company remains a 
family-owned business. In addition 
to Frank D. Waterman, who became 
president in 1901, there are four 
other Watermans active in the busi- 
ness today: L. E. Waterman, Jr., 
son of the founder and vice-presi- 
dent; Fred S. Waterman, brother of 
Frank D., and their sons, C. H. and 
F.D. Jr. Frank D. Waterman was 
a railroad stenographer and a foun- 
tain pen salesman before becoming 
an official of the company. In 1925 
he made a courageous but unsuccess- 
ful fight for the mayoralty of New 
York against the then popular 
Jimmy Walker. 


retailers. New models became old too 
fast to permit reasonable manufactur- 
ing efficiency. 

5. The popular rage for color in- 
creased enormously the inventory prob- 
lem. 

6. Retailers’ discounts grew larger. 

7. Extending of greater credit to 
retailers became a major strategy in 
competition. 

8. Free deals and specials became 
the common thing, in the effort to 
make bulk sales to retailers. 

9. Retailers began ruining their op- 
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portunity for profit by giving so-called 
“industrial discounts” to their cus- 
tomers and by — sales. 

10. Retailers began giving new 
orders only on the basis of manufac- 
turers’ permitting them to dump slow 
inventories back in the manufacturers’ 
lap. 

It all sounds just like what hap- 
pened in many other industries where 
profitless selling and destructive com- 
petition became the rule instead of the 
exception. The real point is this— 
how did the Waterman company meet 
these problems ? 


Waterman’s 12 Points 


First of all, the Waterman execu- 
tives decided to put their retailers’ in- 
terest ahead of their own—in other 
words, to premise Waterman success 
on those policies best calculated to 
insure and maintain the success of 
Waterman dealers. ‘Waterman con- 
cluded that its success could at best 
be only temporary if the success of the 
retailers should not be assured on a 
continuous basis. This sounds like a 
fairly simple decision. It is just that 
in all too many cases, because so few 
manufacturers, earnestly and _ intelli- 
gently, seek to distinguish between the 
theory and the practice of serving 
themselves best by serving their deal- 
ers first. Here are some of the 
specific policies which Waterman car- 
ried out in order to turn the theory 
into practice: 

1. No sales to mail order houses. 

2. No private brand merchandise. 

3. No relatively cheap merchandise 
for variety store trade. 

4. Consistent with normal enter- 
prise, a minimum of new styles. 

5. Consistent with normal enter- 
prise, a minimum of different color- 
ings. 

6 Maintenance of normal discounts 
to retailers. 

7. Careful restriction of credit to 
retailers. 

8. No free deals. No specials. 

9. Discouragement of improper 
“industrial discounts” by retailers to 
their customers. 

10. Refusal to permit dumping 
back of inventories on the manufac- 
turer. 

11. Pushing through trade channels 
and in consumer advertising of the 
higher priced items, i.e., those offer- 
ing the greatest true value to the 


public and the best profit opportunity 
to the retailers. 

12. Cooperation with retailers to 
speed up turnover instead of seeking 
to enlarge dealer inventories to ex- 
cess. 

A rechecking of these policies will 
show that every one is a long-time 
policy and in no case an expedient 
short-time policy. Similarly, it will 
be seen that every one of these policies 
is based on the fundamental of serv- 
ing the manufacturer best by serving 
the retailers first. The Waterman 
company, which, in its half century 
of existence, has more than once seen 
good times come and go, decided not 
only to follow these policies but ¢o 
stick to them no matter how long the 
depression might last. That took 
courage and more and more courage 
as year after year of depression passed 
and as competitive conditions became 
more and more terrifying, not to say 
destroying. 


Integrity Now Bears Fruit 


So what? Has this apparently 
beneficent attitude proved in truth to 
be good business? A recent check-up 
among retail stationers indicates that 
while Waterman has not yet reaped 
big rewards by reason of its conserva- 
tive stand, it bids fair to do just that 
from this time forward. In other 
words, Waterman temporarily lost 
sales to its competitors who saw fit 
to put “immediate sales at any price” 
ahead of conservation of the retailers’ 
success. But within recent months a 
new light has begun to dawn. Re- 
tailers have grown painfully conscious 
of the liabilities involved in such 
things as profitless sales, excessive in- 
ventories, cheap-quality competition, 
private brands, too many colors, too 
many styles and even too much credit. 

Moreover, NRA with its codes and 
trade practice provisions has come 
into being. The code in this par- 
ticular field looks in many parts like 
a rewriting of Waterman policies, a 
rather interesting thing when one 
stops to think that “the Waterman 
code” was written by a manufacturer 
on a voluntary basis, whereas the trade 
code was written by retailers on a vol- 
untary basis. To those who now and 
then hesitate at “new deals,” but who 
nevertheless have their quaking mo- 
ments while sticking to tested policies, 
this account of Waterman policy may 
offer some factual as well as inspira- 
tional encouragement. 

Frank D. Waterman, president of 
L. E. Waterman Company, has forty 
years of experience behind what he 
believes and says. In an exclusive 
statement to SALES MANAGEMENT, he 


Outdoor Girl “Salesmen”: 


metics. 


Myram Picker, 
York, congratulates Frances Marsalis and Helen Richey on their accomplishment o 
a new women’s endurance record over Miami recently. 
Crystal—the plane being named “Outdoor Girl” 
The fliers are scheduled to make personal appearances in the cosmetic depart. 
ments of large stores in the East and Middle West. 


president of Crystal Corporation, Ney 


The flight was sponsored by 
after the corporation’s line of cos 


Newspaper advertising by the 


stores and window and counter displays by Crystal Corporation will promote their 
record, and their presence. 


sums up Waterman policy in this wise: 

“How many manufacturers can say 
that they have strengthened their posi- 
tion with the trade during the past 
few years? In our case we have aimed 
to increase dealer good-will by reason 
of following certain well-defined and 
long-established policies. 

“During the  not-to-be-forgotten 
months when retailers grasped at all 
sorts of schemes, in their anxiety to 
stem the tide of diminishing sales, 
Waterman’s resisted all temptations to 
capitalize on the situation. 


Dealers Finally See Light 


“The retailer was besieged on all 
sides with special trade-in offers, 
radically mew models and_ red-hot 
schemes, served with generous por- 
tions of ballyhoo. And, of course, 
there were many who fell. 

“What happened? In a short time 
the dealer found himself cluttered up 
with a miscellaneous assortment of 
fountain pens. Stocks of this and that, 
but not a complete line of anything. 
And then came the inevitable—cut 
prices and slashed profits in a frantic 
effort to move the stock. 

“Waterman’s, on the other hand, 
stood by the age-old principles which 
have guided the firm Ja uring its almost 
fifty-year career. It refused to indulge 
in hectic merchandising methods 
which, through years of experience, it 
knew would bring grief to the mer- 
chant. 

“We still believe in the old, time- 
proved idea that the dealer should get 
his full profit on every Waterman he 
sells. As a consequence of the close 
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adherence to this policy, more and 
more dealers, both large and small 
are standardizing with Waterman’ 
pens. The advantage of this polig 
is that a dealet’s investment is not 
constantly fluctuating in value and he 
has a full line that enables him to 
meet every price, color and design te 
quirement. 

“In other words the L. E. Water 
man Company has not forced the 
dealer to give away merchandise it 
order to clear his shelves because of 
changing models and changing prices 
Thus, a full profit has been guaran 
teed the dealer on every Waterman’ 
pen sold. The L. E. Waterman Con: 
pany puts emphasis where it belong 
—on quality rather than on price— 
and, accordingly, stresses in its adver 
tising and merchandising the highe 
rather than lower priced items in it 
line.” 


O. G. Asks Office Staff 


to Judge Auditions 

Stenographers in P. Lorillard & 
Company’s New York office, reptt 
sented by a committee of 12, at 
strongly in favor of Old Gold’s radio 
advertising. 

The group has been asked to sit if 
on all auditions to pick a successor ‘0 
the Fred Waring program. They att 
asked to judge not only the genet 
entertainment merit of the acts, bu 
specifically to judge their appeal to tht 
younger element of listeners. 

Dick Powell, the Warner Brothet 
picture star, is said to have won tht 
girls more completely than any othe 
aspirant for O. G. radio honors. 
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HOW MANSHIP — a rapidly 
paced combination of dramatics 
mingled with salesmanship— 
was the outstanding feature of 
the 1934 New York Auto Show. 
Streamlining, air-flow, or whatever 
you care to term it, was on everyone’s 
lips, and speculation was general as 
to whether this mew factor in car 
design would soon force obsolescence 
and thus lend further impetus to the 
industry in its valiant effort to lead 
this country out of the depression. 
For the first time in the long his- 
tory of the Auto Show, ballyhoo be- 
came a dominant factor in almost 
every exhibit. There was far less 
casual conversation and far more 
demonstrating, showing and dramatiz- 
ing on a planned basis. In some few 
cases the ballyhoo was used at the 
expense of good taste. In others it 
proved an excellent method of sales- 
manship. 


> and 
small, 


‘man’s 
poli ; 
s nif Pantomime and Pretty Girls 
nd he Executives of Pierce Arrow wanted 
1m RS to get over the idea that Pierce Arrow 
Bn (HE is equally correct for evening, sport 
Vater an of general use. Rather than say this 
1 th by placard or word of mouth, they 
ae staged a playlet entirely in pantomime 
‘mg to dramatize the point. In the center 
rh. of the long space used by this car, 
a a floor-level stage was built to hold 
man ct which appeared against a back- 
Com: ground of a country house. A young 
len couple came out of the house in ee 
at clothes, got into the car, discussed its 
wr comfort, etc., in pantomime, then re- 
vs ohet turned in a change of costume, finally 
i isfy *PPeating in evening clothes. The 
‘B® playlet was short but told the story 
vividly. In order not to delay the 
———fm audience with costume changes, two 
sets of twins were selected as actors. 
The deception was perfect. 
dt Studebaker placed three girls in 
repre evening clothes in one new model 
% which revolved as a speaker extolled 
” agin 8S, Virtues. Obviously the purpose of 
this was to show that three people 
tit could comfortably sit in the front seat. 
at “ addition, Studebaker doubtless be- 
al “ht that evening clothes and pretty 
eneti + gang attract attention. They 
bet oy ut sometimes the wrong kind. 
nil Yn three occasions on which the 
' SALES MANAGEMENT reporter called 
othesa °° ‘DS booth, different male passersby 
yn the Were attempting to engage the girls 
othe  COoversation. Which is to be set 


down as one of the difficulties of em- 
ploying the musical comedy touch. 


Motorists in Buying Mood; 
Airflow Dominates Auto Show 


Auburn, on the other hand, accom- 
plished somewhat the same idea in a 
better way. A crowd had gathered 
around the Auburn booth to watch a 
salesman explain to a young man and 
two young women, dressed in evening 
clothes. The act was excellent and 
no one tried to interfere because the 
whole situation was under continuous 
control by the salesman handling the 
demonstration. Whether or not the 
salesman’s listeners were really visitors 
or stooges for an Auburn act, the ef- 
fect was excellent. 


Technical Ideas Dramatized 


Both Chevrolet and De Soto did 
commendable jobs dramatizing tech- 
nical ideas. Each year manufacturers 
have learned more about interpreting 
technicalities in such a way that the 
non-engineer obtains a clear under- 
standing. This was particularly true 
in this year's show. Chevrolet took 
six features of its car and dramatized 
each by means of special exhibits 
handled with window display tech- 
nique. Economy was dramatized with 
a motor and glass tank holding a gal- 
lon of gas, and a lecturer, using a 
map, told how one gallon would take 
a driver all the way from the Show 
up to Brewster, or some nearby city 
in Connecticut. No sooner had he 
finished his story than another com- 
mentator came on at the next exhibit, 
this time to tell about the eighty- 
horsepower engine. Best of all was 
the dramatization of knee action 
shown not only with a real car, but 
also with two miniature automobiles 
on a runway, one having knee action, 
one without it. The audience saw a 
great difference in the way the two 
cars took the bumps. 

De Soto dramatized its air-flow idea 
rather effectively by means of a wind 
tunnel holding a standard car and one 
of the new air-flow models. With a 
stick to which a string was attached, 
a speaker showed how the wind held 
the string smoothly over the surface 
of the air-flow car, while the same 
string whipped about in eddies when 
held over the standard type body car. 
The crowd seemed impressed. 

Terraplane put on a show with a 
Scotchman, air mail pilot and inter- 
locutor to tell the economy story. Pon- 
tiac had a show behind curtains; all 
the audience saw was a miniature re- 
production, handled somehow with 
trick lenses and mirrors. De Soto 
and Studebaker had puppet shows. 
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Reo got attention by explaining why 
no gear-shifting was necessary. 

De Soto and Chrysler, with their 
radical aero-dynamics, and Hupmobile 
and Pierce Arrow with a more modi- 
fied streamlining, captured the crowds, 
and speculation was free as to whether 
the design developments of this year 
might not revolutionize the industry 
soon. The public reaction is difficult 
to appraise at this early stage. One 
man, on seeing the air-flow Chrysler 
head-on, for the first time, said, 
“Looks like a cow-catcher on a freight 
train.” Another, standing five feet 
away with his wife, stood in awe of 
the same car and commented, ‘‘Boy, 
would I like to have that!’ 


How Will Public React? 


The mixture of reaction noted is 
paralleled in part by the public’s recep- 
tion of modernism in furniture when, 
in 1925, it was introduced in a large 
way in two or three exhibits in New 
York department stores. Crowds 
surged to see it, argued violently about 
it. Few bought, not because they 
didn’t like it, but because they were 
afraid to live with it. 

How the “keeping up with the 
Joneses” attitude of the average 
American car buyer will take to the 
new streamlining is perhaps the key 
to another real era of prosperity for 
the auto industry. If Mr. Car Buyer 
accepts it, the industry will be off with 
a tush, because everybody will simply 
have to have the new style car, and 
that means a market for millions of 
cars in the next few years. Then, if 
the industry times it well, they may 
have still another factor of ob- 
solescence to call upon to start even 
a second buying wave: putting the 
motor in the rear and thus carrying 
aero-dynamic bodies to their logical 
engineering conclusion. But the real- 
ization of such a trend depends, as 
usual, upon that most enigmatic, and 
sometimes irrational, business factor— 
the man in the street. 


Borden Sponsors New 
Radio Program on CBS 


“Forty-five Minutes in Hollywood” is 
the official name of the new broadcasting 
program of the Borden Company which 
goes on the air January 27 over the Colum- 
bia network. Four major moving picture 
producing companies are cooperating with 
the sponsors in the preparation and stag- 
ing of this unique program, a feature of 
which will be “pre-views” of the forth- 
coming headline pictures. Cal York will 
act as the filmland reporter. The products 
to be featured are the condensed milk and 
cheese divisions of the Borden Company. 
Young & Rubicam are the agents handling 
this program. 
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16,000 Lamp Dealers 
Pay GE $2 for Year’s 
Window Display Service 


Shall we try for an occasional good 
window display, or is it possible to 
make dealers think in terms of a full 
year's program of display’ to tie up 
with a year’s advertising program? 

General Electric Company, believers 
in the year-round plan, induced 16,- 
000 dealers to subscribe $2 each for 
the Edison Mazda and GE display 
service for 1934. An elaborate colored 
broadside pictured the service and 
solicited orders. 

GE's dealer merchandising materials 
for the current year include displays 
for each of six different windows, 
plus a double duty demonstrator which 
serves not only to display lamps but 
to test them. Of the 16,000 sets 
ordered, 9,000 were for Edison lamps 
and 7,000 for the GE brand. 

Each display is timed to tie in with 
national magazine advertising in twen- 
ty publications, each being sent to 
dealer subscribers on a pre-planned 
mailing schedule, three in the spring, 
and three in the fall. 

As has been the company’s policy 
for some years, displays were tested 
before approval. From pre-tests and 
pre-showings to dealers, the balloon 
display pictured above proved the most 
popular. Made of latex rubber, this 
display balloon can be blown up to 
a circumference of nearly 70 inches; 
its approximate life is three weeks. 


Greyhound to Spend Million; 
Seek Commercial Business 


Greyhound Lines, operating 2,600 
buses over 51,000 miles of routes and 
carrying approximately 30,000,000 
passengers a year, will spend $1,250,- 
000 for advertising in 1934. This is 
an increase of $250,000 over last year. 
Greyhound buses operate about 125,- 
000,000 miles a year. 

One of the innovations of the com- 
ing advertising campaign will be a 
direct appeal for commercial business. 
This means that a portion of the copy 
will appeal to sales managers and 
executives to route their traveling 
salesmen by buses rather than railroads 
and private autos. Package express 
will come in for more attention. 

The first magazine chosen for the 
direct business appeal is Nation's 
Business, though others may be se- 
lected. Direct mail will also be used 
and representatives will make personal 
solicitations for commercial business. 

Advertising to the general public 
will appear in 17 magazines with 


Dealers jumped at it—see story at left 


pages in four colors in the Saturday 
Evening Post. Where black-and-white 
is used space will generally be in col- 
umn width. Approximately 2,200 
daily newspapers will be used. Week- 
lies will be employed in certain 
sections, generally in the west. 

Copy will stress speed and conveni- 
ence and the public will be informed 
that the bus lines give “more liberal 
stop-over privileges than the ail- 
roads.” Beaumont & Hohman will 
place the advertising. 

Five years ago bus passengers were 
compelled to change buses almost 
every 100 miles. Now through buses 
are run from New York to Chicago; 
Chicago to Albuquerque; Albu- 
querque to Los Angeles—two transfers 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific. 


The eye can’t see it, but the camera can 
—what happens to a golf ball at the mo- 
ment of impact. The new “stop motion” 
technique in photography, developed by 
H. E. Edgerton and K. J. Germeshausen 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, makes stills with an exposure of 
1/100,000 of a second. A new type of 
thrilling and unusual advertising photo 
thus becomes a reality 


Hotels Fight to Regain 
Salesmen’s Patronage 
Lost to Tourist Camps 


“Don’t let your salesmen dis 
criminate against us and we won! 
discriminate against buying your prod 
ucts,” is the battle-cry of a newh 
organized campaign on the part of the 
American Hotel Association by whic 
6,000 members of the hotel industy 
hope to make field representatives of 
large enterprises patronize regula 
hotels rather than wayside lodging 
houses and tourists’ camps. 

While no survey has ever been 
made, the hotel industry is feeling the 
competition of wayside lodging house 
and tourists’ camps keenly enough to 
get up in arms about it. Because of 
reduced commissions and salaries, 
salesmen of many companies ar 
economizing on traveling. In Georgia 
for instance, a former shirt salesman, 
when the going got too bad, opened 
up a tourist camp. In two and one 
half years he has made eight salesmen 
in that locality steady customers, each 
of them staying at his camp regular\ 
one or more nights a week. Whil 
this type of competition hurts the hotel 
industry, it is not as irritating to hote 
men as the practice reported by Roy 
C. Taylor, manager of the Rocking: 
ham, Portsmouth, New. Hampshire. 
Mr. Taylor complained that “There 
are probably many thousands of 
traveling men on the road who ar 
using association hotels only as their 
‘clearing houses.’ In many cases they 
are charging up hotel bills on their 
expense accounts while in reality they 
are staying in private homes, farm- 
houses and overnight places or ordi: 
nary rooming houses. They use hotels 
to cash checks and have their mail 
addressed to hotels.”’ 

Mr. Taylor and his fellow hotel: 
men feel that this practice is unfait 
to hotels as well as to manufacturers 
who pay their salesmen’s expenses 00 
the basis of hotel rates. To counteract 
this practice and the general competi 
tion of tourists’ camps and wayside 
lodging houses, the American Hotel 
Association, under the presidency 0 
Thomas D. Green, has inaugurated 4 
double-barreled campaign. One phase 
is the preparation of six billboards 
which local hotel men’s associations 
can use in their localities. These 
billboards ask the question, “Wayside 
or Safeside?” and answer this question 
by comparing the health, security and 
comfort advantages of the hotel ove! 
wayside accommodations. The othet 
campaign consists of reciprocal buying 
coercion against firms which sel! to 
hotels. 
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Doing business 
with you is a pleasure. °} 


’ f Pigs ‘ : : Pag ie 3 
Serving: you: would “~s 


be an equal pleasure.) 


{ 
; 


i 


Even the company checks become adver- 

tising mediums for the Skelly Oil Com- 

pany. This graceful “thank you,” and 

pleasant solicitation for business appear 

at one end of every remittance the firm 
puts into the mail. 


Goodwin Church Selling 
Plan Runs into Storm 
of Sharp Criticism 


The National Association of Retail 
Grocers has worked itself into a lather 
over the so-called Goodwin plan (SM, 
December 15), despite the fact that 
actual purchases by the women mem- 
bers of church societies will be made 
in retail stores. A liberal church mag- 
azine, The Christian. Century, is like- 
wise attacking the Goodwin plan in 
every issue, stating that any plan 
which attempts to involve the church 
in competitive, commercial rivalry de- 
serves unqualified condemnation. 

Better Business Bureaus in some 
cities are said to have condemned the 
plan, while others have endorsed it. 
Several manufacturers tell us that the 
idea of having ten million women, 
more or less, actively selling their 
product has considerable appeal, but 
that they will believe it when they see 


it being done. Besides, they see their 
costs going up, and they look with dis- 
favor on those parts of the Goodwin 
plan which calls for Mr. Goodwin's 


Censorship over their advertising copy 


and the demand that they raise salaries 
if his plan succeeds in increasing their 
sales. 

Goodwin executives are proceeding 
with their plan to build up organiza- 
“ons of church women in every com- 
munity 


and to sign up cooperating 


Manutacturers. 


(Jompiled for our own 


Business 


INDISPENSABLE TO ALL 
BUSINESS BUILDERS 


ACH year, at this time, American 
business sits up and asks — 
“TIsn’t it time for the new edition of 
Ayer & Son’s Directory of ‘News- 
papers and Periodicals?” 

Now in its sixty-sixth year of con- 
tinuous service, this work has become 
an indispensable tool to those who 
plan and execute sales and publicity 
campaigns. To them we are glad to 
announce that the 1934 volume is off 
the press. 

To those unacquainted let us say 
that between the covers of this book 
is gathered an exhaustive inventory 
of the natural resources, farm and 
industrial wealth and products, and of 
the consuming public of the United 
States, its Territories, Canada and 
the West Indies. 

To elaborate—this volume puts 
the business engineer in possession of 
data from which he can construct an 


intimate picture of each state, each 
county, each city and town in the 
United States, Canada and the West 
Indies in which a newspaper is pub- 
lished. 
kets and how to reach them via the 
printed word. 

The 1934 edition is thoroughly re- 
vised, edited and brought up to date. 
The great number of suspensions, 
consolidations and additions in the 
publishing field effective during 1933 
render previous issues obsolete. 

The Directory is published pri- 
marily to guide ourselves in the in- 
telligent serving of our clients. A 
limited number of copies is available 
to others who order promptly. $15, 
postpaid in U. S. and Canada. 

This year, as last, there will be 
no thin-paper edition, nor any mid- 
year supplement. For further partic- 
ulars address the publishers— 


In short — American mar- 


N. W. AYER & SON, Incorporated 


Advertising Headquarters 


WASHINGTON 


New York Boston Chicago 


SQUARE ® 


San Francisco 


PHILADELPHIA 


Detroit London 


JM Sells His Brains 


When Emerson Drug Company of Bal- 
timore announced the other day the ap- 
pointment of an agency, and a proposed 
advertising expenditure of $1,000,000 in 
1934, a lot of curiosity was stimulated. 

The Emerson company had been placing 
the advertising of its Bromo-Seltzer direct 
for almost 43 years. Annual expenditures 
in this period probably had never exceeded 
$500,000. The late Captain Emerson's 
company had = sur- 
vived a lot of 
vicissitudes. The 
product had fairly 
complete _ distribu- 
tion, especially at 
soda fountains, and 
despite increased 
competition from 
aspirin and _ other 
headache remedies, 
had continued to 
hold its own well 
enough in sales. 

Why, then, did 
the Emerson people 
suddenly decide to 
double or treble their advertising? And 
why did they pick J. M. Mathes, Inc., of 
New York, to do the job? 

“We simply made it our business to 
know a great deal about their business,” 
replies Mr. Mathes. ‘Before we entered 
a formal solicitation, we had learned from 
consumers in various cities what they used 
for headaches, and why. From this we 
Jeveloped some views on sales expansion 
possibilities which the Bromo-Seltzer man- 
agement regarded as providing a basis for 
1 new and extended advertising program. 
There are five good medicinal reasons for 
using Bromo-Seltzer. We plan to employ 
all of them to widen the sale of this 
product.” 

This is not the first time that J. M. 
Mathes has persuaded an advertising ac- 
count to extend itself a bit promotionally. 
A decade or more ago, when Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale entered the United States mar- 
ket, JM secured from the directors an ap- 
propriation of $65,000 to advertise it. 
Recently Canada Dry has spent a good bit 
more than $1,500,000 a year. Present 
plans, including $1,250,000 for Canada 
Dry ginger ale and sparkling water, and 
six-figure budgets for Johnnie Walker 
whiskey and other beverage products, con- 
template a total expenditure for this com- 
pany for advertising in 1934 of about 
$2,500,000. 

Directing the Canada Dry account 
originally with N. W. Ayer & Son, J. M. 
Mathes has long been a director of Canada 
Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. He was also elected 
a director of other companies whose ad- 
vertising he supervised. He prospered with 
them. Then, on the day the banks closed 
last spring, he resigned as vice-president 
and head of the New York office of Ayer. 
He believed it an opportune time to put 
into practice certain ideas of agency service 
to fit present day needs. 

But he told no “future plans.” 

Then, last August, less than six months 
ago, he announced the formation of J. M. 
Mathes, Inc. He leased a floor in the top 


]. M. Mathes 


of the Chanin building, selected 30 people 
to work with him there. Appropriately 
enough, Number 1 account was Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale, Inc. Then in quick order 
came Marcus & Company, jewelers, Na- 
tional Carbon Company and Carbide & 
Carbon Chemicals Corporation, the Viscose 
Company, Libby Glass Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Expello Corporation, Edrolax, Inc., 
the Allerton Hotels, Emerson, and the new 
Minit-Rub Division of Bristol-Myers. 

In the first calendar year of its existence, 
JM expects that his agency will place more 
than $6,000,000 worth of business—which 
may establish a record for an agency serving 
a diversified group of accounts. 

If there is one common denominator 
among the rather uncommon group*of nine 
or ten executives who direct the work of 
the Mathes present force of 65, Mr. Mathes 
believes, it is that they are all “business’’ 
men, no matter how creative or artistic 
their precise functions may be. Nearly all 
of them bring sales and merchandising ex- 
perience to bear on their functions. Wil- 
liam B. Okie, vice-president and right-hand 
man to JM, is a former sales manager of 
Welch’s Grape Juice and American Sugar 
Refining Company. Chauncey L. Landon, 
vice-president in charge of marketing, has 
had responsible jobs in the tire, automotive 
and ginger ale industries. Hyland L. Hodg- 
sor, vice-president and treasurer, also 
handles the radio department, assisted by 
Wilfred King, an unusual combination. 
Gordon E. Hyde, secretary, specializes in 
textile accounts. Charles R. Marshall, who 
directs the Bromo-Seltzer account, is typical 
of the seasoned account executives that JM 
demands for his organization. 

Though a certain practicality is to be ex- 
pected in Richard T. Huntington, in charge 
of production, JM seems especially proud 
of the “sound business balance” of Jesse T. 
Ellington, vice-president and director of 
creative production (who JM also thinks 
is the “best copy writer in the country’’) 
and Lester T. Loh, head of the art depart- 
ment. Mr. Loh’s ability as a coordinator, 
JM believes, may be due in part to the 
fact that he has five boys of his own. And 
Charlie Heaslip, veteran newspaper man, 
has been in publicity long enough, for the 
Holland tunnel and other enterprises, to 
have overcome any early aberrancies he may 
have had. 

More important than their respective in- 
telligences is their ability to work together. 
JM has known them all for years. They 
are all active “partners” in the organization. 
“We're not after the biggest business in 
the world,” says he. “We don’t want any 
account in which all our officials cannot 
participate. All of us sit in on all major 
meetings on all accounts. All of us help 
to get the job done quickly and right. 


The interview had proceeded a half hour 
or so before the reporter had a chance to 
ask Mr. Mathes about himself. He was 
not exactly modest. He just seemed to have 
forgotten that factor. . . . Yes, he had been 
a salesman too. (It was he who helped to 
sell a good part of the business the agency 
has acquired, including Bromo-Seltzer.) . . . 
Ruddy of face and rather solidly built: 
No, he wasn’t Irish. His people have lived 
in New England for generations. They 
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were Scotch and English before that. . , , 
No, he had not been worried with 30 peo. 
ple on his hands before he had a piece of 
business. “You see,” he added, “I had , 
definite group of brains to sell.” . . . Yes, 
I guess I do sort of manage things, though, 
At least our people come in to see me about 
things. The door is always open. Of 
course, there are a lot of interruptions. 
Sometimes I ask them if I can take the 
work home with me. There is quite a lot 
of work to do these days.” 


Ford Agents to McC-E 


Twenty-seven of the 32 Ford branches 
have appointed the McCann-Erickson Com. 
pany to conduct advertising campaigns for 
them during 1934, and the agents will 
appropriate $5 on every Ford sold. Four 
hundred thousand cars would seem to be 
the minimum Ford sales in this country 
in 1934. McC-E has organized a Detroit 
office under the managership of Homer 
Havermule. The Ford agents campaign is 
in addition to expenditures which the Ford 
Motor Company will make through its 
agency, N. W. Ayer & Son, in newspapers, 
magazines, radio, etc. Commencing Feb- 
ruary 4, Ford will broadcast twice a week 
over 70 Columbia stations, featuring Fred 
Waring’s Pennsylvanians. 


Life Insurance Up 

Life insurance is one classification of 
advertising which gained during the de. 
pression—1933 appropriations were ap- 
proximately two-thirds greater than the 1929 
figures. The rise was not due altogether 
to increased budgets, but in part to the 
addition of five new life insurance national 
advertisers in 1933. 


Appointments 

Socony-Vacuum Corporation, to J. Sterl- 
ing Getchell, Inc, New York. ; 
To N. W. Ayer the Clicquot Club. . . 
The Carborundum Company to B B D 0. 
. . - Lucien LeLong, Inc., to Sun Advertis- 
ing Company of Toledo, . . . To Hanf- 
Metzer, Inc., the following: Ayer Company, 
Lowell, Massachusetts; Lyons Silk Dye 
ing Company, Paterson, New Jersey; Bon 
Products, Inc., New York City; Dictograph 
Products Company, Inc., New York City, 
and American Beslin Company, New York 
City. . . . The Jewel Tea Company, Inc. 
Barrington, Illinois, to Schwab & Beatty, 
Inc. . . . To the Simpers Company, Phila 
delphia, the International Salt Company, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. . . . The Aluminum 
Products Company, LaGrange, Illinois, to 
the Vanden Company, Chicago. . . . To 
Marschalk & Pratt, Inc., New York, a te 
appointment, International Paper Company. 


Life Savers in Newspapers 

Life Savers, Inc., has appointed Topping 
& Lloyd, New York, to handle its advet- 
tising, and, for the first time in twenty 
years, newspapers will be the backbone of 
the campaign. 


Mostly Benton & Bowles 

A. W. Hobler is now president or: the 
three-cornered partnership among Messts- 
Benton, Bowles and Hobler. Mr. Benton 
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is now chairman, Mr. Bowles, executive 
vice-president... . Duane Jones is the new 
vice-president, having resigned as vice-presi- 
dent of Maxon, Inc., in charge of their 
New York office. He will work on Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet products; and Ed 
Sterling, formerly vice-president of the 
George L. Dyer Company, and more recent- 
ly with the Borden Company, is the new 
account executive on the Best Foods ac- 
count. 

H. T. Ewald, president of Campbell- 
Ewald Company, announces the promotion 
of R. C. Diserens, for the past seven years 
an account executive, to a vice-presidency. 
_. , Oscar Williams, whose former con- 
nections were with the Ayer Company, 
Lowell, Massachusetts, and Calkins & Hold- 
en, has joined Hanff-Metzger, Inc., as an 
account executive. . . . Montague H. Hack- 
ett has been made a vice-president of Lord 
& Thomas. For the past five years he has 
been active in that agency in the promotion 
of American Tobacco Company products. 


Publication Changes 


William E. Dempster has resigned as 
advertising manager of B. Altman & Com- 
pany to join the advertising staff of the 
New York Herald-Tribune. . Ernest 
Heyn, formerly editor of Modern Screen, 
has become the associate of Ruth Water- 
bury in editing Movie Mirror, for nine 
months a Macfadden publication. . . . Wal- 
ter B, Fuller, vice-president of the Curtis 
Publishing Company, has been elected a 
trustee of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. . . . Two of the Ahrens publica- 
tions—Restaurant Management and Hotel 
Management—ate sponsoring the Beverage 
Service Institute Forum—a correspondence 
course on the handling of alcoholic bever- 
ages... . Carrol Rheinstrom, vice-president 
of Liberty, will take on added duties as 
manager of the Macfadden Romance Group 
when he returns from a short European trip. 


Leading Grocery Brands 
in 10 Major Markets 
(Continued from page 62) 


with 20. Carnation likewise was in- 
creasing most rapidly, with a 35 per 
cent showing, as against 19 for Pet. 
Newspapers received 26 per cent 
of the influence mentions, followed by 
Magazines 20, and window dis- 
plays, 18. 


Breakfast Foods 


Twenty-one brands or company 
hames were mentioned, and it was 
found necessary to combine all Kel- 
loge, Post and Quaker brands under 
company headings rather than indi- 
vidual items. Kellogg and Quaker 
products were the only ones receiving 
mentions in every market, with Post 
missing in two. Kellogg is an out- 
standing leader with 51 per cent as 
the leading brand, and 44 per cent as 
the brand increasing most rapidly. 
Quaker was steadily effective in all 
markets, while Post products were 
weak in the East and especially strong 
in Des Moines and Kansas City. 

‘Newspapers led as influence factors, 


with 40 per cent of the total votes, 
followed closely by magazines with 
38.6 per cent. Window displays with 
20 per cent, and radio with 13 were 
in third and fourth place. 

This is the second of a series of 
market investigations made for SALES 
MANAGEMENT by the Ross Federal 
Service. The third will appear in an 
early issue. Subscribers are cordially 
invited to make suggestions as to 
studies which would be most helpful 
and informative to them. 


Correction 

In the summary table of drug store 
products, published in the issue of 
January 1, and in the paragraph de- 


voted to face creams on page 25 of 
that issue, a typographical error in the 
work sheets distorted the rankings. 

Pond’s had a wide lead as the best 
seller, but Woodbury (instead of Hud- 
nut) was second; Lady Esther, third; 
Hudnut, fourth, and Armand, fifth. 
Following Pond’s as brands increasing 
most rapidly, are Lady Esther, Wood- 
bury, Hudnut and Junis. 


For other important Mar- | 

| 
ket Information please turn | 
to pages 56 and 57.—Advt. | 


HORACE |. BOWNE 
Editor-in-Chief 


F. A. Warner, Editor of Ridley’s Wine & Spirit Trade Circular of 
London, England, the oldest wine and spirit paper in the world, writes 
in his December “‘London Letter”: ““There could be no more certain 
indication of the return of the legitimate business in alcoholic liquors 
in the United States than the re-entry of Mr. Bowne, who for so many 
years was a conspicuous figure in the profession of wine and spirit 


trade journalism.” 


205 E. 42nd St., N. Y.C. 


333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
(A- 
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BY MAXWELL DROKE 


Will the P.O.’s Restrictions 
on Mail Boxes Stand? 

The recent ruling of Postmaster General 
Farley concerning the disposition of ex- 
traneous matter found in letter boxes re- 
veals a desperate effort to regain some 
of the volume lost when postage rates 
were hiked to three cents in July, 1932. 

There always has been a _ regulation 
against the use of mail boxes for other 
than postal matter, but heretofore the 
department has made no very strenuous 
effort to enforce it. However, when 
postage rates were 
advanced, the pub- 
lic utilities and 
other large mailers 
found that they 
could save a con- 
siderable sum _ of 
money by delivering 
statements via mes- 
senger instead of 
patronizing the Post 
Office. This prac- 
tice annoyed the 
Post Office Depart- 
ment considerably, 
and some _ very 
pointed threats were 
made, The violators 
were not deeply 
moved. 

With a new administration come to 
power, Postmaster General Farley tried, as 
a conciliatory measure, restoration of the old 
two-cent rate on local mail (July, 1933). 
As we prophesied in these columns at 
that time, the move was not successful 
The public utilities, et al., had meanwhile 
set up their delivery systems independent 
of the Post Office. They rather liked the 
plan. It provided work for deserving em- 
ployes who otherwise would have been 
subtracted from the payroll. And, more- 
over, they found that often the cost was 
even less than two cents per delivery. 

Now comes Mr. Farley’s new edict that 
all such matter found in mail boxes shall 
be collected by carrier, brought to the Post 
Office and held for postage (Mr. Farley 
also includes in instructions to his hench- 
men ‘“mailable material placed in letter 
slots in doors of homes.”” Just how such 
material is to be retrieved by the carrier 
is not made clear.) 

While the ruling formulated by the 
Postmaster General includes ‘“‘handbills, 
advertising circulars and the like,” it is 
probable that Mr. Farley is not much in- 
terested in or concerned with the sales 
dodgers of the Berkowitz Bargain Base- 
ment or Ye Modern Meatery. (Most of 
these advertisers long ago learned the wis 
dom of keeping their offerings out of mail 
boxes!) He is plainly gunning for the 
large evaders who continue to hand-deliver 
monthly statements. 

To be deprived of the family mail box 
is admittedly a heavy blow to these folk. 
Not only is the practice of slipping the 
statement into a mail box a great time 
saver, but it also avoids personal presenta- 
tion of the bill—a procedure that is an 


Maxwell Droke 


Standing Invitation 


Mr. Droke is always glad to 
criticize sales letters and direct mail 
messages for our subscribers. There 
is no cost or obligation for this 
service. Address him in care of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, enclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope, 


noying to many patrons. No housewife 
who has gone to the trouble to remove her 
apron and adjust her hair before opening 
the front door is likely to be overjoyed 
when she discovers that it is only the gas 
man with a statement. And what shall 
be done in those cases where no one an- 
swers the summons —a contingency which, 
one investigator has found, occurs once in 
each 3.7 calls? Probably it is not an 
exaggeration to say that the whole system 
of hand-delivery rests upon gaining access 
to the mail box. 

Will Mr. Farley's ruling stand? There 
is one group that believes it will not. 
Spokesmen for this school of thought hold 
that, after all, the mail box does not belong 
to the Post Office Department. It is pur- 
chased and erected by the householder for 
his convenience as a mail receptacle; that 
the letter-carrier has no right to remove 
and hold for ransom any item found 
therein—whether it be a statement from 
the electric light company, father’s left 
overshoe, or a note to Cousin Susie saying 
that the key is under the mat and we will 
be back by five o'clock sure. 

If any serious attempt is made to en- 
force the ruling, it seems probable that 
an interesting test case is in the offing. 

* * # 

The collection of instalment accounts 
requires a very definite technique, as 
anyone in the business will tell you. 
That is why I have read with interest 
a little book titled, “How to Collect 
Instalment Accounts,” by Samuel W. 
Guggenheim. Mr. Guggenheim is the 
credit executive of a retail furniture 
house, and appears to have an unusual 
understanding of his job. The book re- 
produces numerous letters and forms that 
should be of practical value to anyone 
who does an instalment business. It is 
published by The Credit Press, 901 Har- 
vard Street, Rochester, N. Y., and priced, 
I believe, at two dollars. 


When the Turn of a Phrase 
May Decide the Sale 


In studying the letters that come to my 
desk each day I am constantly impressed 
with the fact that we do not devote nearly 
enough time to phrasing our messages in 
a gracious and positive manner. Just the 
other day I received a letter—a very good 
letter, indeed—following a personal call 
by an automobile salesman. But the effect 
was marred by an unfortunate opening 
sentence: “A recent report of a call on 
you by Mr. Brown of this organization 
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indicates that you do not intend to py 
chase a new car at this time.’ The write 
then goes on to try to argue his readg 
into buying now, An almost hopele 
undertaking because at the outset he ha 
said, in effect, “Your mind is made w 
not to buy—and I am going to unmake it 
To which the only logical retort is, “Oh 
yeah? Well, we'll see about that!” 

As a matter of fact, most of these pros 
pects are interested in the car—one ¢ 
America’s finest. They have simply said 
“I am not ready to buy just now, 
Wouldn’t it be better, under the circum. 
stances, to start out something like this 
“Mr. Brown has told me of his interesting 
conversation with you—and of your & 
termination to own a car ‘some of 
these days.’ I wonder if you have con 
sidered how easily you can arrange to pay 
for a , and gain the prestige ané 
pleasure of owning this fine car now, with 
out another season’s delay.” 

Another case from the same morning’ 
mail: A young correspondent for a novelty 
house concludes his letter to a merchan 
with the inducement, “and we will giv 
you one day, after receipt of goods, t 
decide whether you wish to retain th 
shipment.” That letter, as it is worded 
tends to place unfortunate emphasis upor 
the weakest spot—a rather brief tim 
limitation. It could be strengthened ama 
ingly by a very slight change .in wording 
Something like this: “When the shipmes 
arrives, unpack the goods, examine ther 
carefully, see the remarkable values w 
have selected for you—and then take : 
full twenty-four hours to decide whethe 
this is the sort of quick-selling stock yo 
want to put on your counters.”” You ge 
the point. Contrast “we will give you ont 
day” with “take a full twenty-four hours 
The first is accurate enough, but the seconi 
is a manifestation of mail salesmanship. 


GE Finds Simplicity Pays— 
to Tune of 40.8% Returns 


The conclusion of each year always 
brings me a fascinating brochure fros 
General Electric—a collection of the mos 
successful sales letters they have used dut 
ing the past twelve months. This por 
folio is prepared for the very practicd 
purpose of informing and inspiring sale 
men, district managers and all GE fol! 
who may be touched directly or indirect! 
by the activities of the Market Researt 
Division. Each letter is reproduced * 
full, with a brief background; a record « 
the number mailed in each district and th 
percentage of replies or leads develope 
Incidentally, returns in 1933 range fros 
3.69 per cent to as high as 40.86 per cent 
The high record, by the way, is aittaineé 
by a brief letter which begins simply a 
directly, “Would you like a copy of a ne 
General Electric publication on ‘How © 
Make Cable Joints?’” The book is cot 
cisely described and the contents listed wit! 
no attempt at flowery language. Just th 
type of letter that should be used to pt 
sent a book of this nature. An unstampe 
reply card is enclosed. 
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(Continued from page 64) 


ForD in current newspaper adver- 
tising is featuring immediate delivery, 
which gives him a jump on competi- 
tors. Ford was producing 2,000 cars 
per day last month, while many other 
car makers were handicapped by the 
toolmakers’ strike and had difficulty in 
getting out even enough of their new 
models for the New York show. 


Low Prices SELL. The railroads, 
but particularly those serving Califor- 
nia and Florida, are featuring in news- 
paper advertisements the new low 
fares for round trips with stop-overs. 
Recent check-ups indicate that this 
merchandising of transportation is 
producing specific results. In a sense 
it is comparable to the kind of news 
copy which department stores use in 
featuring their daily price on various 
kinds of merchandise and which the 
steamship lines, particularly those 
making vacation sailings, are featur- 
ing so extensively in the Sunday 
papers. Meanwhile, United Air Lines 
in their mewspaper advertising are 
stressing 22-hour  service—“Leave 
New York at noon and have break- 
fast in California, Portland or Seat- 
tle,” and are playing up the trip price 
of $160, with 10 per cent off for 
round trips. 


THE PACKARD Motor Car Com- 
PANY adopted an unique theme for its 
advertising copy aimed to win atten- 
tion for the 1934 Packards. Relatively 
small space advertisements are being 
scattered through single issues of the 
same newspaper stressing such things 
as the magic of color and the applica- 
tion of color. The illustrations used 
are quite foreign to automobiles as are 
also the headlines. Nothing in the 
copy gives any quick impression that 
one is reading an automobile adver- 
tisement at all. In each instance the 
major effort is to induce the reader 
to come and see “an awe-inspiring 
spectacle of color in nature.” 


_THr Easy WASHING MACHINE 
Company is launching vigorous sales 
Promotion in January for its new Easy 
Spiralator. An important part of the 
campaign is addressed to retail dealers 
through business papers, stressing the 
idea that the Easy organization 

fough its new washing machine and 
the plan behind it has created the op- 
portunity for a restoration of profita- 
ble dealer operation. 

The whole program is based on a 
feturn of the creative type of selling 
on which the washing machine busi- 


ness was originally based, and which 
had to pass out of the picture when 
everybody’s machines became so much 
alike as to result in price fights, mar- 
gin reductions and other competitive 
practices making profits impossible for 
manufacturer, dealer or retail sales- 
man. In line with this plan for im- 
proving the dealer’s position, not only 
has an improved, patented product 
been made available, but a larger 
dealer discount has been provided for 


and an additional allowance made for | 
advertising. L. R. Boulware, general | 


sales manager, informs SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT: 

‘Most notable is the assurance of a 
return of the protected profit oppor- 
tunity on a new pure specialty which 
cashes in on all of the going power 
and popularity of a previous type. It 
eliminates all of the disadvantages of 
old types and at the same time has all 
of the advantages of the former types. 
Consumer tests prove it to carry over 
this old popularity and to be easily 
understood and easily sold. This 
means that the dealer can accomplish 
specialty training on a new product 
without anything like the old expen- 
sive process of training salesmen. The 
training must be done, and a lot of 
it must be done over a great number 
of men, but the training is going to 
be very easily accomplished in connec- 
tion with each individual man. This 
is entirely a new dispensation in the 
training of salesmen on pure special- 
ties. 

“The greatest thing about this is, 
of course, as has already been repeated 
many times, the return of the pro- 
tected profit opportunity where dealer 
and salesman can go to outside work 
and to specialty creative work with 
no fear of successful competition 
from other washers, and without hav- 
ing to keep one eye on the ‘gyp’ down 
the street who heretofore has been 
with some success deluding the cus- 
tomer into believing that his device 
is just as good as that of the more 
reputable manufacturers who are do- 
ing the creative selling and have the 
high-quality merchandise.” 


BoRROWING MONEY. In these days 
when most people are thinking about 
how they can pay up what they owe 
and are taking it for granted that they 
cannot borrow money anywhere or 
even next to anywhere, the Morris Plan 
Company is running a newspaper ad- 
vertising campaign featuring the 
thought of “Borrow Now.” This or- 
ganization urges you to “Take a year 
to repay in monthly payments without 
paying anything for the first three 
months,” this latter phase being a 
comparatively new development. 


Reorganization of 
Akron’s Largest 
Bank Completed 


Opening January |5th 


Akron, Ohio, Jan. 15—Com- 
plete approval for the re-opening 
of the First-Central Trust Com- 
pany means adequate banking 
facilities for Akron on and after 
January 15, 1934. 

An initial payment of 25% to 
depositors of the old bank will be 
made on the re-opening date. All 
accounts of $10 and under were 
paid in full before Christmas. 

Advertisers can cover this alert 
free-spending market at one low 
cost in the Beacon Journal. 
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Queer looking creatures, eh, 
to be doing valiant sales work. 
Nevertheless they are real 
result getters. 


They're some of those popular 
novelty toy balloons offered 
in the Oak line. 

Aggressive merchandisers, like 
General Foods, have found 
them very effective as point of 
sale premiums. 


You, too, can use them profit- 
ably. Write for particulars. 


The Oak Rubber Co. 


210 S. Sycamore St., Ravenna, Ohio 
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A GOOD MARKET IN 1933... 
A BETTER MARKET IN 1934 


AN ANTONIO and its trade territory—South and West Texas— 
were a good market in 1933, and will be a far better market in 
1934, for manufacturers and distributors who take advantage of the 
opportunity for advertising and selling their products throughout 
this rich region. 


pe ANTONIO retail stores report the best holiday trade since 
Christmas of 1929. This New Year brings better conditions and 
greater opportunities for all manner of products, to be sold in the 
South Texas market by those who concentrate their selling efforts in 
advertising in San Antonio Express and San Antonio Evening News. 


E ite EXPRESS and The Evening News are family newspapers. 
They go into San Antonio and South Texas homes whose families 
have discriminating intelligence and the means to buy. The great 
majority of such homes can be reached only through the coverage of 
these two newspapers. 


SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS 
SAN ANTONIO EVENING NEWS 


Texas’ Foremost Newspapers 
The John Budd Company, National Advertising Representative 


New York Chicago St. Louis Atlanta Dallas Los Angeles San Francisco Portland, Ore. 


AN ADDRESS WITHOUT 
AN APOLOGY 


No VISITOR to New York, nor permanent resident here, 
need ever apologize to friends nor indulge in self-recrimina- 
tion for selecting 12 East 86th Street as a home address in 
this metropolis. 

Ideal location in the select Metropolitan Museum— 
Central Park—Fifth Avenue center yet only 15 minutes 
from shops and theatres. 

Apartments, furnished or unfurnished, with dining 
alcoves and fully equipped kitchens (not serving pantries) ; 
also transient accommodations from $4 daily. Booklet F 
on request. 


Crovoon 


16 States Gained Auto 
Registrations in 1933; 
Total Is 20,526,100 


At the end of the year there were 
20,526,100 passenger cars registered 
and 3,197,299 trucks. This repre. 
sented a loss of 1.7 per cent from 
1932, but compared very favorably 
with the loss of 6.6 per cent in the 
previous year. 

Sixteen states increased their regis. 
trations, most of these states being in 
the cotton, wheat and oil sections. 
Arkansas led the nation with a gain 
of 43 per cent in passenger cars, fol. 
lowed by Georgia with 14.4 per cent. 
Other states to gain were California, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South Da. 
kota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah and 
West Virginia. 

This information comes from 
MoToR, which has just completed its 
annual compilation of automobile reg- 
istrations from figures furnished by 
state motor vehicle departments. 


Since the 1929 peak there has been 
a total decline in passenger car regis- 
stration of 2,878,337, with the largest 
percentage of losses, generally speak- 
ing, in those states which had the big- 
gest upturn last year. The heaviest 
losers on the basis of units rather than 
percentage have been Michigan, 268,- 
000; Ohio, 167,000; Texas, 163,000; 
Illinois, 159,000; Iowa, 151,000; 
Oklahoma, 126,000; Wisconsin, 124, 
000, and Pennsylvania, 118,000. States 
which have suffered least on a pet- 
centage basis have been Maryland, 0.5; 
Rhode Island, 0.8; New Jersey, 2.6; 
California, 2.8; New York, 3.9. All 
the others lost 5 per cent or more. 

No definite information is obtain- 
able on the number of cars scrapped 
last year, but it is significant that while 
approximately 1,500,000 passenger 
cars were sold last year (a gain ove! 
1932) there was a net loss of 403,480 
in the number in use. The loss is 
therefore a combination of cars 
scrapped and the inability of many 
persons already owning serviceable 
vehicles to put them into use because 
of the general economic conditions. 


Campbell Made Advertising 
Director for Graham 


Colin C. Campbell has become directo 
of advertising of the Graham-Paige Motors 
Corporation, Detroit, according to an at 
nouncement from A. I. Philp, vice-president 
and general sales manager. ‘ 

Mr. Campbell has spent nine years if 
advertising and sales promotion work af 
eight years in the agency business. 
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Copeland Modifies Food 
& Drug Bill; Alters 


Advertising Provisions 


According to Senator Copeland, the 
so-called Tugwell Bill will be sup- 
lanted by a new measure which he 
has drafted and which eliminates 
several of the clauses which gave a 
bad case of heeby-jeebies to makers 
of foods, drugs and cosmetics and to 
the advertising world at large. 

The Federal Trade Commission’s 
authority has been eliminated in the 
new bill, and in place of it the Presi- 
dent is to set up two committees, one 
on food and the other on public health. 


3 Sections affecting adulterated food, 


drugs and cosmetics have been rewrit- 
ten in more simple language and at 
the same time “softened.” 

Section 9 eliminates the clause 
which stated that an advertisement 
was false if “directly or by ambiguity 
or inference” it “is contrary to general 
agreement of medical opinion.” 

The “self-medication” clause has 
been changed and in the new bill the 
Secretary of Agriculture is given the 
tight to determine whether or not “an 
advance in medical science has made 
any type of self-medication safe as to 
any of the diseases named,” and if 
so he may promulgate regulations ex- 
empting the advertisements of drugs 
having curative or thereapeutic effect 
for such diseases. 

Advertisers will have the oppor- 
tunity, if the new bill is passed, to 
clean their own houses, for it contains 
the clause, “To aid in securing com- 
pliance with the requirements of this 
act, the Secretary is further authorized 
to accept plans for such self-regulation 
of advertising practices as tend to 
effectuate the purposes of this act, 
when presented by associations or 
gtoups representative of their indus- 
tries; provided, that such plans shall 
not restrict the responsibilities and 
power conferred upon the Secretary by 
this act and shall not be designated 
to promote monopolies or eliminate 
or oppress legitimate enterprise.” 

Dr. Tugwell does not approve of 
the changes made by Senator Copeland, 
and is said to be trying to enlist the 
support of the President for his orig- 
inal measure. 


Cocktail Hour 


The cocktail hour is being more and 
more widely used as a wedge in selling. 
Many clothes are now being featured as 
‘specially designed for the cocktail hour, 
many hostelries and restaurants are bidding 
for cocktail hour patronage as if it were a 
separate meal, and various accessories are 
now beginning to be presented as having 


n designed especially for cocktail hour 
use, 


Can You Sell 
Magazine Space? 


The publishers of a national 
business magazine have an open- | 
ing in their New York office for | 
a man who can create business. | 
Ideas, personality, vitality, ability | 
to get to top people are fac- 
tors more important than experi- 
ence in the field. 


He will be given good pros- 
wrt and strong cooperation, 
ut he must be a self-starter and 
a man who sees advertising not 
as so much white space but in 
terms of how it can meet the 
other fellow's problems. Com- 
pensation at the start will be on 
a straight commission basis. Re- 
plies should give full particulars 
of business experience. 


Box 401 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


420 Lexington Avenue NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SHORT MONEY 


MINDED! 

es 
GA So many of us have been 
var so short-money minded 
nee . . . that perhaps we've 
overlooked the golden 
opportunity of once and 
for all eliminating the 
bugaboo of bargain buy- 


fa. j= ing just because it’s cheap. 

e, atts . 

FA, For instance . . . why not 
/ buy a $19.00 suit around 
/ the corner . . . instead of 

wearing a Shotland & 


Shotland custom-tailored 
garment at a most reason- 
able price? 


You can only answer that 
question . . . after you 
have worn the garments 
we tailor . .. after you 
realize the character and 
quality of our fabrics 
: . after you appreciate 

3 the perfection of our 
designs and workmanship .. . and after 
you realize how “ultimately inexpensive” 
really good clothes are, 


BRyant 9.7495 
Shotland & Shatlaw 


ee | it 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. ' 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 


W ANT E D 


“cA Closer’’ 


A PROMINENT MOTION PICTURE COM- 
pany, serving the theatrical and commercial fields, 
as a vacancy for sales representative who can 
close business. To qualify, applicant must have 
thorough knowledge of advertising, merchandising, 
and sales ae -ane, methods—and oour. 
lems. Knowledge motion i producing not 
absolutely essential as he will be backed up by a 
thoroughly professional and complete creative and 
producing organization. 

Useless to apply unless applicant can substantiate 
a definite and up-to-date record of contracted 
business in the general field indicated above. Rea- 
sonable drawing account, against substantial com- 
mission will permit of splendid income to man 
who can qualify. Address Box 400, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS $2,500 to $25,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
24 years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 
ties on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated, through a procedure in- 


dividualized to each client’s personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance thé moderate cost of his 
own campaign. wn fee protected by a 
refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If you have actually earned over 
$2,500, send only name and address for details. 
> BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 


POSITION WANTED 


MARKETING MAN WHO HAS A GOOD JOB 
now wants a better one—one where he can apply 
all of the experience he has learned in 11 years 
ot nee and advertising work. In his present 
connection his judgment has been sharpened by 5 
years of developing the marketing and statistical 
department for an organization selling a large 
family of products throughout the U. S. A. 1S 
studies of purchasing power, marketing methods, 
establishing territories, and more efficient routing 
of salesmen have resulted in marked reductions in 
sales costs for his present employer. He has had 
3 years of experience as an Advertising Manager, and 
knows how to correlate the advertising with the 
complete marketing program. He is experienced 
in layout, typography, printing processes; he is a 
clear and forceful writer of advertising copy, re- 
ports, and articles. University graduate, 35, mar- 
ried. Address Box 402, SALES ManackMenr, 420 


Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


TORONTO 


mM GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


LONDON, Eng 
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HE WHY OF AUTOMOBILE PROSPERITY: 

CT 4 was true when the country was emerging from 
’ the depression of 1921, motor cars have again 
demonstrated their “‘sales resiliency.” Not only do the 
total sales for 1933 show an appreciable increase over 
1932 (43 per cent) but during the normally duller second 
half of the calendar year acceleration became even more 
noticeable. And, now that the new 1934 models have 
made their official debut, it seems safe to predict that 
motors will continue their outstanding record by demon- 
strating further “sales resiliency” in 1934. Important 
authorities estimate that sales in 1934 will run 50 per 
cent ahead of those for 1933, which is to say 3,000,000 
units total for 1934. Careful analysis of both the trend 
in current sales and the depreciation status of the cars 
represented by existing registrations indicates that these 
estimates have much hope of realization. . . . To our way of 
thinking, it is quite as important to know why motor 
cars have made and are making such phenomenal progress 
as it is to know that sales have actually advanced and 
are moving up in such a substantial degree. Pursuing 
this question of the “whyfore,” we find several important 
reasons. . . . The first answer comes under the heading 


of product improvement. At no time during the dearth 
of car sales have the automobile manufacturers eased up 
in the matter of employing all possible enterprise to de- 


velop a better product. The 1933 and 1934 offerings 
clearly demonstrated this. . The second reason lies 
in greater dollar value. The fact that over 80 per cent 
of all the cars being currently purchased bring $500 or 
under on the wholesale list indicates that the great major- 
ity of the public now finds thoroughly satisfactory values 
at relatively low price levels. Ingenuity, enterprise and 
the application of mechanization have been responsible 
for this increased value as measured in dollars. 
Finally, we believe that the great comeback power of the 
automotive industry is due to the fact that this industry 
has always provided a substantial budgeting allowance for 
sales promotion, including extensive use of advertising. 

Nowadays we hear many uninformed individuals 
(in and out of governmental circles) arguing that adver- 
tising merely adds to the price of goods and that its 
elimination will serve to reduce consumer prices and in- 
crease the total volume of consumption. Nothing could 
be more fallacious. In practically all fields there have 
always been people ready to sell the public without sales 
promotion expenditures. They have rarely amounted to 
much in terms of sales popularity with the public, and 
for a very definite and well established reason. It is an 
axiom of modern business that given improved products 
and given greater dollar value, it still requires extensive, 
enterprising sales promotion expenditures to create and 
maintain a high volume of sales. . 


t 


LESSON FOR US ALL: In the automotive 
A field Ford for many years minimized the dis. 
tribution margin for his dealers and did virtually 
no advertising. Yet during the depression period, due 
chiefly to the three causes mentioned above, i. e., improved 
product, greater dollar value and enterprising sales pro- 
motion, Chevrolet excelled Ford in total units of sale 
and with higher-priced units. . . . In the last three years 
we have heard a great deal about depression remedies, 
most of which relate to horizontal improvement for whole 
industries or for industry as a whole. When it comes to 
both of these things, plus improved conditions for the 
individual manufacturer, it is clear that no one has pro- 
duced a worth-while substitute for the tri-fold remedy: 
improved products, greater dollar value and vigorous sales 
promotion. The motor car industry of the United States, 
on both a composite and individual basis, stands before 
us today not only as the world’s greatest proof that such is 
the case, and as the world’s leading example of results 
from such a course, but also (and this should register in 
the minds of company executives, bankers and govern- 
mental officials) as a conclusive argument that success will 
be obtained most quickly and in largest measure by those 
industries following suit. 1934 should be made a 
record year for sales promotion in all lines of business. 
In this connection the most important modern means of 
sales promotion, advertising, should be made, ov all sides, 
to do the job it has proved itself thoroughly capable of 
doing when used with real intelligence. Where the gross 
margins of manufacturers and dealers are not now large 
enough to permit of adequate sales promotion, these mar- 
gins should be widened to insure just such a result. 
SALES MANAGEMENT insists that the restoration of ade- 
quate sales promotion appropriations will do more than 
anything else to increase such things as employment, con- 
sumption, asset values and tax structures. It will do more 
than NRA and all the other quasi-idealistic conceptions 
which tend to destroy the inspiration of entrepreneurism 
and substitute the inertia and corruption of state owner- 
ship and the resultant bureaucratic regulation of business. 
It is one thing to partially overcome common evils in 
business through such governmental agencies as NRA. It 
is another thing to expect from such sources the sustained 
enlargement of sales and employment or the realization 
of economic, financial and political stability which in the 
last analysis only increased sales can bring. The editors 
of SALES MANAGEMENT take their hats off to the en- 
trepreneur leaders of the automotive industry for poiniing 
the way, proving the way and Jeading the way to 
the only kind of prosperity that 
is both sound and enduring. Bill 
May they have many courageous “TY 
followers. 
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